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THE DRAGON OF WANTLEY & THE FAMILY OF MOORE. 


BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., 
ETC., ETC., ETC. 


THERE are few, very few, local ballads—of course those relating to 


** Bold Robin Hood 
And Merrie Sherwood” 


excepted—that are so well known by name, and which have fixed 
themselves so lastingly on the popular mind, as that of the “ Dragon 
of Wantley,” and his fight and vanquishment by ‘‘ Moore of Moore 
Hall ;” and fewer still that are so worthy attention and elucidation. 
[ntimately connected in its incidents with Derbyshire, and the neigh- 
bouring borders of Yorkshire, close upon Sheffield; full of curious 
allusions to persons and places in that district; and singular in its 
local details, it stands out from most others as eminently worthy of 
examination and literary illustration. Early copies of the ballad being 
rare, its incidents curious, and its whole matter of surpassing local 
interest, 1 have thought it might be well to devote a little space to its 
consideration. 

I am fortunate in possessing, in my own collection, an original 
broadsheet of this ballad, and it is to this that I purpose calling 
attention. The broadsheet, which in size is about 144 by 11} inches, 
is printed broadway of the paper in four columns. It is entitled 

“ An Excellent Ballad of that most Dreadful COMBATE 
FOUGHT 
Between Moore of Moore-hall, and the Dragon of Wantley. 
To a Pleasant Tune. much in Request.” 

Underneath this heading, which spans two columns, is a remarkably 
bold and curious woodcut of the monster in a very sacrilegious mood, 
eating up one monk, trampling on another who lies prostrate, and 
dispersing others, while a. king, for such he must be, as he wears a 
crown and is attired in ermine-trimmed robes, looks on in astonish- 
ment in the distance. 

Of this engraving I give a carefully-executed fac-simile on Plate XV. 
The Dragon, as here represented, is sharp, fierce, and hungry-looking, 
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with wings at his sides, an enormous tail, and two of his feet are 
hoofed, while the other two are strongly “ clawed.” 

The ballad commences as follows, but it will be as well, first of all, 
to remark that the scene of the conflict is laid at Wharncliffe, near 
Sheffield (from which place Lord Wharncliffe derives his title), and 
that the name Wantley is merely a corruption of that name—in fact, 
is simply a provivcialism for Wharncliffe. 


OLD stories tell how Hercules 
a dragon slew at Lerna, 
With seven heads and fourteen eyes, 
to see and well discern-a ; 
But he had a club, 
This dragon to drub, 
or he had ne’er donit, I warrant ye : 
But Moore, of Moore Hall, 
With nothing at all, 
he slew the dragon of Wantley. 
This dragon had two furious wings, 
each one upon each shoulder, 
With a sting in his tail, as long as a flail, 
which made him bolder and bolder ; 
He had long claws, 
And in his :aws, 
four and forty teeth of Iron, 
With a hide as tough 
As any buff, 
which did him round inviron. 
Have you not heard that the trojan horse 
Hed seventy men in his belly ¢ 
This dragon was not quite so big, 
but very near, I tell ye; 
Devour did he 
Poor children three, 
that could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup 
He eat them up, 
as one should eat an apple. 
All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat, 
some say he did eat up trees, 
And that the forest sure he would 
devour up by degrees ; 
For houses and churches 
Were to him geese and turkies, 
eat all and left none behind, 
But some stones, dear Jack, 
Which he could not crack, 
which on the hills you will find, 
In Yorkshire, near fair Rotherham, 
the place, I know it well, 
Some two or three miles, or thereabouts, 
I vow I cannot tell ; 
But there is a hedge, 
Just on the hill-edge, 
and Matthew’s house bard by it ; 
Oh! there and then 
Was this Dragon’s den, 
you could not chuse but spy it. 
Some say this dragon was a witch, 
some say he was a devil, 
For from his nose a smoke arose 
and, with bis burning snivel, 
Which he cast off, 
When he did cough, 
in a well that he did stand b 
Which made it look 
Just like a brook 
running with burning brandy. 
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Hard by a furious Knight there dwelt, 
of whom all towns did ring: 
For he could wrestle, play at quarter staff, kick, cuff and huff, 
call son of a whore do any kind of thing ; 
By the tail and the main, 
With his hands twain 
he swuug a horse till he was dead 
And what is stranger, 
He for very anger 
eat him all up but his head. 
These children, as I told, being eat, 
men, women, girls, and boys, 
Sighmg and sobbing, came to his lodging 
and made a hedeous noise. 
Oh, save us all, 
Moore, of Moore Hall, 
thou peerless knight of these woods ! 
Do but slay this dragon, 
He won't leave us a on ; 
we'll give thee all our goods ! 


Moore, the “ peerless knight,” however, did not want their goods 
and he thus answered them :— 


Tut, tut, quoth he, no goods I want, 
but I want, I want in sooth, 
A fair maid of sixteen, thats brisk, 
and smiles about the mouth : 
Hair black as sloe 
* * 7 « * 
with blushing cheeks adorning 
To noint me oer night, 
E’re I go to fight, 
and to dress me in the morning. 


Having made this bargain with the crowd who came to him, Moore 
agreed to fight the monster :— 


This being done, he did engage 
to hew this dragon down : 
But first he went, new armour to 
bespake at Sheffield town; 
With spikes all about, 
Not within, but without, 
of Steel so sharp and strong, 
Both behind and before, 
Arms, legs, and all o’re, 
some five or six inches long. 
Had you seen him in this dress, 
how fierce he look’d, and how big, 
You would have thought him for to be 
an Egyptian Porcupig : 
He frighted all, 
Cats, dogs, and all. 
each cow, each horse, and each hog, 
For fear did flee, 
For they took him to be 
some strange outlandish hedge-hog. 
To see this fight all people there 
got upon trees and houses, 
On churches some, on chimneys too, 
but they put on their trowzes, 
Not to spoil their hose ; 
As soon as he rose, 
to make him strong and mighty, 
He drank by the tale, 
Six pots of ale, 
and a quart of Aquavite 
It is not strength that always wins, 
for wit doth strength excel, 
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Which made our on. champion 
creep down into a Well, 

Where he did think 

This Dragon would drink, 
and so he did in truth ; 

And as he stoop’d low, 

He rose up and cry’d, boh, 
and hit him in the mouth. 


Astonished at this unlooked-for assault— 


Oh, quoth the dragon, pox take you come out, 
thou that disturb’st my drink. 


and instantly retaliated in his own peculiar way, which need not be 
quoted. Moore, however, was a fair match for him, and— 


Our politic Knight, on the other side, 
crept out upon the brink, 

And gave the dragon such a doure, 
he knew not what to think ; 

By cock, quoth he, 

Say you so, Do you see? 

And then at hin he let fly 
With hand and with Foot, 

And so they went to’t, 

And the Word it was—“ Hey, boys, hey !” 
Your Words, quoth the Dragon, 

I don’t understand. 

Then to it they fell at all, 

Like two Wild Boors so fierce, if I may 
Compare great Things with small. 
Two Days and a Night, 

With this Dragon did fight, 

Our Champion on the Ground ; 
Though their strength it was great, 
Their skill it was neat, 

They never had one wound. 

At length the hard Earth began to quake, 

The Dragon gave him such a Knock, 
Which made him to reel, 

And strait he thought 

To lift him as high as a Rock, 

And then let him fall : 
But Moore, of Moore Hall, 

Like a valiant Son of Mars, 

As he came like a Lout, 
So he turned him about. 


and administered such a severe kick, that— 


Oh! quoth the Dragon, 
With a deep Sigh, 

And turn'd Six times together, 
Sobbing and tearing, 

Cursing and swearing, 

Out of his Throat of Leather ; 
Moore, of Moore Hall— 

Oh thou Rascal— 

Would I had seen thee never ! 
With the thing at thy Foot, 
Thou hast pricked my 

And I’m quite undone for ever ! 


The mortal wound having been given, the “ dreadful combat” was 
soon over, the ‘last dying speech,” if not ‘‘ confession,” of the 
monster being— 


Murder, Murder the Dragon cry’d 

Alack, alack for Grief. 

Hadst thou miss’d that Place, you could 
have done me no Mischief. 
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Then his Head he shak’d, 
Trembled and quak’d, 

and down he laid and cry’d ; 
First on one Knee, 
Then on Back tumbled he, 
So groan’d, kick’d, and dy’d. 

Those who have studied this quaint old ballad will quickly perceive 
what an analogy, in some respects, it bears to that much more popu- 
lar and national ballad ‘‘ St. George and the Dragon.” There is the 
same idea of the den, the well, the pestilent breath and foulness, and the 
eating up of human beings; the same idea of the pure virgin, in one 
instance to be led as a sacrifice for the saving of the lives of the mul- 
titude and to be eventually rescued by the Knight, in the other, 
to anoint the Knight and to gird on his armour before going to attack 
the monster ; the same deadly conflict ; and the same ultimate van- 
quishing. In many of its incidents, too, it closely reminds one of 
“Sir Guy of Warwick,” “‘Syr Bevis of Hampton,” and Chaucer him- 
self ; but to these I will not further allude. 

Dragon stories are of frequent occurrence, and, did space permit, 
might all, or nearly so, be traced to one common origin. This has 
been so well and ably accomplished by Mr. Baring-Gould, that I ab- 
stain from entering into it. The writer of the ballad of the 
Dragon of Wantley—whoever he was—has, I apprehend, seized upon 
the general idea of St. George and the Dragon, and worked if up in 
connection with a local event. What that event was, it will be well 
to now briefly enquire. 

The late Rev. Joseph Hunter, the historian of Hallamshire, after 
long and patient research—research which has been well continued by 
his able and energetic editor, Dr. Gatty—brought to light a curious 
allusion to this ballad made two hundred years back by the Rev. 
Oliver Heywood, of Coley, in the same county. Mr. Heywood wrote 
—‘Sir Francis Wortley’s great-grandfather being a man of great 
estate was owner of a towne near unto him, onely there were some 
freeholders within it with whom he wrangled and sued until he had 
beggared them and cast them out of their inheritance, and so the 
towne was wholly his, which he pulled quite downe and laid the 
buildings and town fields even as a common, wherein his main design 
was to keep deer, and make a lodge, to which he came at the time of 
the yeere and lay there, taking great delight to hear the deer bell. 
_ But it came to pass that before he dyed he belled like a deer, and was 
distracted. Some rubbish there may be seen of the town; it is upon 
a great moor between Penistone and Sheffield.” There is also a tra- 
dition to the same effect. ‘The town, to which tradition gives the 
name of Stanfield, is said to have stood on the top of Wharncliffe 
Moor, near the pond. Some small remains of a building on the 
Moor, near the road from the Haystack Coppice to the Lodge, are said 
to have been Whitley Church. Some years ago the foundation of 
some edifices were distinctly visible on this spot. Some unevennesses 
in the ground not far from the site of the supposed Church are said to 
mark the spot where the town of Whitley stood. Remains of one 
kind or other have been found here. The site of Stanfield is the 
highest ground in this neighbourhood, and commands a view of mar- 
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vellous extent, embracing the Cathedral of York on the one hand, 
and that of Lincoln on the other.” The destruction of both these 
places is ascribed, as just stated, to Sir Thomas Wortley, who is sup- 
posed to have allowed nothing to stand in the way between him and 
his fondness for the chase. He is said not only to have built the 
Lodge, but to have much enlarged the limits of the chase itself ; 
and in order to do so to have violently disfranchised some ancient 
freeholders who were seated on its borders. 

How well this tradition of the destruction of these towns is carried 
out in the ballad— 


... houses and churches 
Were to him geese and turkies ; 
Eat all, and left none behind, 
But some stones, dear Jack, 
Which he could not crack, 
Which on the hills you will find. 
The stones on the hills being, without doubt, the remains of the 
houses of Stan or Stone field. Then, again, the violent disfranchise- 
ment of ancient freeholders is aptly allegorised in the lines— 


Devour did he, 
Poor children three, ; 
that could not with him grapple ; 
And at one sup, 
He eat them up, 
as we should eat an apple. 


And then the breaking up of the pastures around the homesteads, 
and the felling of trees for the purposes of the chase, is clearly meant 
in these words— 

All sorts of cattle this dragon did eat, 
some say he did eat up trees, 
And that the forest sure he would 
devour up by degrees,— 
the popular expectation being that, in his greed, he would not stop at 
destroying the villages and seizing land, but would ultimately take 
violently to himself Loxley Chase and Sherwood Forest ! 

Sir Thomas Wortley (son of Nicholas Wortley, by Isabel his wife, 
daughter and heiress of William Tunstall, of Thurland) was Knight 
of the Body to four successive Kings—Edward IV., Richard IIL, 
Henry VII. and Henry VIII., “and,” as the old Wortley pedigree 
says, “didserve them with great credit in their warres, having great 
Government in this Commonwealthe, being as it may appeare in great 
truste with the said Kings ; for as yet there remayneth a great num- 
ber of letters in the house of Wortley, which were sent by the afore- 
said kinges to the said Sir Thomas, sealled with their private signates, 

and also had the same Princes gyft of the Stewardship of Mid- 
lame Castell, with all thinges thereto belonging with the putting in 
of all officers to the said Castell. And also he had and was Steward 
of Kimberworth with all the Commodyties thereunto belonging. ...... 
Now to speak of his recreation. First_he was much given to Showt- 
inge with the long bowe and many of his men were cunning archers 
and in them he did much delite. Also he had much delite in 
huntyng that he did build in the midest in his forest of Wharncliffe 
a house or lodge at which house he did lye at, for the most part of 
the grease time ; and the worshipful of the Countrie did there resorte 
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unto him, having there with him pastime and good cheare. Many 
times he would go into the Forest of the Peake and set up there his 
tent with great provisyon of vitales, having in his-company many 
worshipful persons, with his owne family and would remain there 
VII weeks or more huntinge and making other worthy pastimes unto 
his companye. He had such a kinde and breede of Hounds and their 
cunning in huntinge it was such, that the fame of them went into 
Scotland so that the Kinge of Scots did write his letters desiring him 
to have some of his houndes ; at the which request he did send him 
X copple, with his owne huntsman which did remayne there ii whole 
yeares.” Sir Thomas married thrice—first, Catherine, daughter of 
William Fitzwilliam, of Sprotborough ; second, Joan, daughter of 
William Balderston, and widow successively of Thomas Langton and 
Sir John Pilkington, whom he divorced; and thirdly, Elizabeth, 
daughter of Sir Richard Fitzwilliam, and widow of John Fitzwilliam. 
He died in 1514. 

His “ howse or lodge” does not remain in its original form, but 
still there it stands, and near it the kennels, said to have been erected 
by him in 1500. ‘‘ But the most curious local object,” says my late 
friend, John Holland, “and after which an intelligent stranger would 
probably first enquire, is the “Inscription Rock.” This memorial of 
the name and taste of one of the Wortleys of the Tudor age, has been 
pronounced unique. Finding a portion of the native rock which 
presented a tolerably fiat surface, he caused to be engraven upon it in 
letters a span long, the following inscription :— 


‘ WBrap for the saule of 
thomas wrpttelap, khungbdt 
for the Kyngns bode to edipard 
the forthe, rpchard therd, bare the bij & hare bifj 
holys saules god perdon. twnche 
thomas calyspd a loge to be made 
hon this crag ne mpdps of 
wancliff, for his plesor to her the 
hartes bel, in the pere of ofvr 
lord a thousand ceece x,’ 

“The inscription is in Gothic letters, 3} inches high, cut on a 
surface of about 8 feet by 5; it has suffered considerably by ex- 
posure to the weather, from which, however, it is now protected by 
walls and a roof.” 

The idea of building a lodge “on this crag in the midst of Wan- 
cliff for his pleasure, to hear the harts bell,’’ and the cutting of this 
inscription to perpetuate the fact, are so poetical in conception that 
one may surely be tempted to forgive Sir Thomas the wrong he may 
have done in removing the villages, which tradition says he effected. 

Taylor, the “ Water Poet,” visited the “‘ Lodge” in 1639, with Sir 
Francis Wortley, great-great-grandson of Sir Thomas ; and his ac- 
count of it, which appears in his ‘‘ Newes from Hell, Hull, and 
Halifax,” &c., is so curious, that it is worth here again introduc- 
ing :—‘‘From Leeds I went to Wakefield, where, if the valliant 
Pinder had been living I would have played Don Quixotte’s part and 
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challenged him, but being it was so happy he was dead I passed the 
town in peace to Barnsley and so to Wortley, to Sir Francis Worte- 
ley’s ancient house. The entertainment which himself, his good 
lady, and his most faire and hopeful daughter gave mee there, as I 
never did or can deserve, so I never shall be able to requite. To 
talke of meate, drinke, money, and free welcome for horse and man, 
it were but a meer foolery for me to begin, because then I should run 
myself into a labyrinth out of which I should hardly find my way. 
Therefore, to his worship my humble thanks remembered, and everlast- 
ing happiness wished both to him and all that is his, yet I cannot for- 
bear to write a little of the further favour of this noble knight. Upon 
the 14th of September afternoon he took horse with me, and his lady 
and daughter in their coach, with some other servants on horseback ; 
where three miles we rode over rocks and cloud-kissing mountains one 
of them so high that in cleer day a man may from the top thereof, 
see both the minsters or cathedral churches, Yorke and Lincolne, 
neere 60 miles off us ; and as it is to be supposed that when the 
Devil did looke over Lincolne as the proverb is, that he stood upon 
that mountain cr neere it: Sir Francis brought me to a Lodge, the 
place is called Wharncliffe, where the keeper dwells who is his man, 
and keeps all this woody, rocky, stony, vast wilderness under him, 
for there are many deere there, and the keeper were an asse if he 
would want venison, having so good a master. Close to the said 
Lodge is a stone, in burthen at least a hundred cart loads, the top of 
it is four square by nature and about twelve yards compasse. It 
hath three seats in the forme of chairs, made by art in the front of 
the rocke, wherein three persons may easily sit, and have a view 
and goodly prospect over large woods, townes, cornfields, fruitful and 
pleasant pastures, valleys, rivers, deeres, neat, sheep, and all things 
needful for the life of man ; contayned in thousands of acres, and all 
for the better parte belonging to that noble knight’s ancestors and 
himselfe. Behind the stone is a large inscription engraven, where in 
an old character, is described the ancient memory of the Wortleys 
(the progenitors of Sir Francis now living) for some hundreds of 
years, who were lordes and owners of the sayd landes and demaynes, 
which hee now holds as their righte heir. About a bow-shot from 
thence (by the descent of as many rings of a ladder) his worship 
brought me to a cave or vaulte in a rocke, wherein was a table with 
seats and turfe cushions around, and in a hole in the same rocke was 
three barrels of nappy liquor. Thither the keeper brought a good 
red-deer pye, cold roast mutton, and an excellent shoeing-horn of 
hanged Martinmasse beefe, which cheere no man living would think 
such a place could afford ; soe after some merry passages and repast, 
we returned home.” 

The “cave or vault” here spoken of by the “ Water Poet,” is the 
“* Dragon’s Den,” a wildly romantic spot still existing, and sharing 
with its neighbours the “ Dragon’s Well” and the “ Dragon’s Cellar,” 
the interest of the locality in the eyes of visitors.* 

* These have been excellently photographed by Mr. Theophilus Smith, and incor- 
wag a in his charming book, ‘‘ Wharucliffe, Wortley, and the Valley of the 


Jon.” T may here add that the main part of this paper was prepared by me for the 
Sheffield Congreas of the British Archzeological Association, 
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And now a few words as to the “ Moores, of Moore Hall,” im- 
mortalised in the ballad. 

Moor, or More, Hall, still standing, is situated in the Yewden 
Valley, and may be distinctly seen from Wharncliffe Lodge, the 
apocryphal den in which the Dragon, Sir Thomas Wortley, resided, 
and, naturally, within but a short distance of the site of the destroyed 
towns. 

In this house, and others in the neighbourhood, the family of More, 
or Moore, resided from the time of Henry II. to Philip and Mary. 
Without entering into the full descent of this family, as shown in the 
pedigree given by Hunter, it will be sufficient to say that in 1460, 
John More, of More Hall, is stated to have married Margaret, sister 
of Sir Thomas Wortley, but of this no proof beyond the pedigree 
in the College of Arms, is known. By this lady, John More had issue 
two sons, Thomas More, of More Hall (and of Hayton, in Notting- 
hamsbire), and George More, who was living 21 Henry VII. This 
Thomas More had five daughters, his co-heiresses, “ Margaret, wife of 
Thomas Stockton ; Ann, wife of Seth Furness (afterwards, it appears, 

Dunston, of Eyton); Dorothy, wife of William Towers; 
Joan, wife of William Mering ; and Barbara, wife of William Hall.” 
Dorothy More conveyed the house, More Hall, to her husband, Wm. 
Towers, of Hayton, in the county of Nottingham, whose grandson, 
Francis Towers, sold it in 1597 to George Blount, of Eckington, Esq., 
for £400. 

In consequence of the discovery in the family papers of evidence of a 
law-suit, aud much unpleasantness regarding tithes, having taken place 
between Sir Richard Wortley and his neighbours, when “ not only re- 
sistance to his claim was set up but local annoyance was resorted to 
by the dissidents, headed not indeed by Moore, but by George Blount 
of Moore Hall,” Mr. Hunter came to the opinion that the ballad took 
its origin from this circumstance, and that Moore, of Moore Hall, was 
in reality George Blount, one of their ultimate successors! Here, I 
think, Mr. Hunter is decidedly in error. The ballad bears internal 
evidence of a much earlier date than 1594, when this case was in 
Chancery ; and I have faith in the old ballad-writer that he would not 
write ‘* Moore of Moore Hall,” when he meant ‘‘George Blount of Eck- 
ington” —for, as I have shown, this dispute seems to have culminated in 
a case in Chancery in 1594, three years before George Blount, of Eck- 
ington, became the purchaser of Moore Hall from the Towers family, 
and at least half a century after it had passed away by marriage 
from the Moores. I am quite inclined to the belief that the “ Moore 
of Moore Hall” of the ballad, was either the John More already 
named, or his son Thomas More, the father of the five co-heiresses. 

George More, the brother of Thomas More (and uncle of the co- 
heiresses) appears to have settled at Dronfield. He had issue by his 
wife Margaret, daughter of John Anne, of Frickley, three sons and 
three daughters—his eldest son, Francis, being of Orson, in the vale 
of Belvoir ; and his second, Edward More, being of Dronfield. .This 
Edward married Elizabeth, eldest daughter and co-heiress of 
Eyre, of Horsley Gate, in Dronfield, by whom he acquired property 
there. One of this family of Mores, of Dronfield, removed to Loseley, 
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in Surrey, where they are now represented by Mr. More-Molyneux. 
Another branch were of Derby, where Francis More was born. He 
in 1624 married, at Bakewell, Elizabeth 
Broadbottom. In 1626-7 he removed to 
Winster, where some of his family were 
born. Here the family resided at what is 
now my own residence, Winster Hall, which 
was erected by them. 

As a slight, if not confirmation, at all 
events coincidence, of the connection of the 
Moores, of Moore Hall, with the “ Dragon 
of Wantley,” it may be mentioned that the 
crest of the family was—In a mural coronet, 
or, a cockatrice sejant, vert—a veritable - 
Green Dragon. It is also stated that a 
“figure of a dragon or cockatrice carved 
in stone, about five feet long, was formerly 
to be seen in the north-east corner of Brad- 
field Church.” 

I am quite aware that Gregson, and more 
Arms of More, of More Hall. recently my late friend Mr. Alderman Wil- 

kinson, following in his wake, endeavoured to 
claim Moore, of Moore Hall, as one of the Lancashire family of that 
name—but this is not worth canvassing; and I have failed to find 
on what reasonable grounds the claim has been made. 

The Dragon has in all ages been the symbol of the Devil, of 
tyranny, of oppression, of cruelty, and of wrong. Hence it is that 
this monster has been chosen as the embodiment of wrong in the 
“Dragon of Wantley,” in ‘‘St. George and the Dragon,” in the 
‘*Worm of Lambton,” in “Conyers of Sockburn,” and a score or two 
other popular legends. Hence it is that it has been taken as the in- 
carnation of evil by many of our moral writers—notably of late 
years by Bishop Wilberforce, in his ‘‘ Agathos,” where the Dragon— 
“the old serpent, the Devil—who withholds or poisons the streams of 
Grace, and who seeks to rend and devour the virgin soil, is overcome 
by the Christian girded about with Truth, having on the breast- 
plate of Righteousness, his feet shod with the preparation of the 
Gospel of Peace, carrying the shield of Faith and the sword of the 
Spirit, which is the Word of God, and wearing the helmet of 
Salvation.” 

In most allegories in which the Dragon figures, the monster is 
overcome by Christian armour and by the sign of the Cross. This, 
however, is not the case with the “Dragon of Wantley ”—for 
‘* Moore, of Moore Hall,” strengthened his courage with “six pots of 
ale and a quart of aqua vite!” and encased himself, not in the usual 
“armour of Righteousness,” but in spiked steel armour, “ bespoke at 
Sheffield town,” and doubtless made with all the skill that has ever 
characterised the ‘Sheffield blades” in their working in steel or 
other metals. 





Winster Hall. 
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TESTAMENTARY NOTICES OF CHURCHES IN WEST KENT. 
BY E, H. W. DUNKIN, 


THE following notes from ancient wills relate chiefly to the fabrics of 
churches in West Kent, and can scarcely fail to be of interest to the 
ecclesiologist. They have been taken exclusively from wills proved 
at Rochester between the years 1440 and 1573, under the jurisdiction 
of the Bishop of that diocese. An abstract of this series of wills is 
preserved among Thorpe’s “Collections” in the Library of the Society 
of Antiquaries, from which the following extracts have been made. 
The original registered copies, in fourteen books, are now deposited in 
the Probate Registry at Somerset House. 


ADDINGTON—1453, June 8. Thomas Dyne,” rector of the church of Adyngton. “ Item 
lego ad opus perficiendum in ecclesia de Adyngton, videlicet le vise of the stepyll 
xl* de pecuuia recepienda a firma rectorie si aliqua contencio non sit orta pro re- 
—— rectorie ” (Lib. Test. Roff. i. f. 14la 

«1470, N ov. 6. Robert Watton, of Adyngton, directs that his body be buried 

‘in ecclesia Sanete Margarete de Adyngton prope sepulturam Roberti Watton 
Pode mei inter cancellum et capellam Assumptionis Beate Marie ibidem de 
novo constructa ” (iii. f. 65a). 

AsH—1449, on the feast of St. John the Evangelist (May 6). Jobn Bamburgh, of 
Padlesworth. ‘‘Item volo xl* ad opus ecclesie de Aysshejuxta Mepeham pro 
anima Willielmi Hodsole” (i. f. 80a). 

1542, Dec. 16, — Partrige, of Asshe. ‘‘To the buyldyng of the Rode loft 
ten pounds” (x. f. 4 

AYLESFORD—1456-7, Sareh 8. Thomas Bacon, of Zylesford. ‘Item lego fabricacioni 
ecclesie scamnorum xx*” (ii. f. 80b). 

1518, June 6. Thomas Cossyngton, gent., of Alisforde, ‘‘To the buying of a 
treble bell to the thre belles in A lisforde xx*”’ (vii. f. 126a). 

BaRMING—1522-3, Jan. 31. Symone Godfrythe, preste ‘and parson of Nyttylstede. 
“Item to the Reparacyons of the chapell of Bermynges xx*”’ (vii. f. 270a). 

BrCKENHAM—1453-4, on the day of the Conversion of St. Paul (Jan. 25) Ralpb Langle, 
of Beckenham. * Item lego ordinacioni nove compane ibidem iij*iiij*”’ (ii. f. 71a). 

1535, Sept. 1. John Hitchenson, of Bekinham “‘ To the selyng of the chauncell 
my grettist oxe.” (ix. f. 218b). 

BipBoROUGH—1469, Tuesday next after the feast of St. Dionysius Martyr. Robert 
Edward of Speldehurst directed that a messuage in Lamkynton in the parish of 
Speldehurst should be sold, and the proceeds applied “‘ad reparandum le Rodeloft 
in eccles## de Bittbaroz et eciam duos choros in cancello pro rectore et alijs 
clericis in eisdem sedendis et cantandis” (iii. f. 44b). 

BRENCHLEY—1455 John Ryng of Brenchesle ‘‘Item lego ad reparacionem 
scamnorum in cancello Sancte Nicholai ibidem xl*” (ii. f. 41b). 

1520 John Mepham of Brenchley “ To a pair of organs xx*”’ (vii. f. 192a). 
1520, May 20. John Bratyll of Brenchley “To a pair of organys xij4” 
vii. f. 19: 2b). 
1533-4 Mar. 22. Andrew Fisshenden, of Brenchley. ‘‘To the reparacions of 
$. Nicholas chaunsell within the said churche x?” (ix. f. 120a). 

BroMLEY—1467, Aug. 7. Richard Smyth alias Bochier, of Bromley. ‘‘ Siparochiani 
ibidem inceperint novam insulam ecclesie infra iv annos post mortem meam tunc 
lego eidem edificacioni vi* viij4 ” (ii. f. 393a). 

1494-5, March 3. Robert Shote, of Bromley. ‘‘To the orgons in Brumley 
chirche vja ” (v. £. 247a). 

BurHaM—1561, Apr. 20. Richard Horsfall, vicar of Burham. ‘‘To the buyldyng of 
his vicaredge of Burham xiij4 vj viij4 ” (xii. f. 468a). 

CHATHAM—1494, Oct. 22. Thomas Jooes. 22 . 4. ee to the singillyng of the 


of Coxstone”’ (vi. f. 68b). 
1533, Dec. 1. William Absalon, of St. Margaret's [Rochester]. ‘To tho 
reparacion of our Lady chapell in Cokyston churche ” (ix. f. 102a). 


* The name following the date of the will is that of the testator. 
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DARTFORD—..........0++0: Edmund Cipaeain: of Dertford. “Item lego ad emenda- 
cionem magne fenestre 8. Edmundi Regis et Martyris viij4” (iii. f. 9a). 

1477, Oct. 29. John Woll, vicar of Wylm mgton. ‘Item lego ad facturam 
fenestre capelle Sancti Edmundi de Dertford iij* iv’” (iii. f. 218a). 

1478, Apr.21. John Bambery. ‘To be beried in the chirchyerd of the Trynyte 
yn Dertford at the west door nygh the water stoppe. When the stepull shall be 
in makyng my wyfe reward the church wardeyns”’ (iii. f. 245a). 

ait bien Henry Curle, of Dertford. “To the setting up of the cross on 
the stepull xl¢”’ (viii. f. 89a). 
1534, June 8. William Parkar, = of Dartford. “To the reparacions of 
Ss. pe chapell vj® viij4” (ix. f. 135a). 

DeEpTFroRD—1455, June 2. John Pode, of Depford. ‘ Adsepeliendum in nova struc- 
tura ecclesie Sancti Nicholai de Depford ” (ii. f. 27a). 

FaRNBOROUGH—1523, Nov.#. Thomas Shott. ‘To be buried in the chapell yarde 
of a of Farnboro. To the reparacions of the same chapell xl” (vii. 
f. 295b). 

GRAVESEND—1452, Aug. 22. Thomas Sprever. ‘‘Item lego ad edificacionem nove 
ecclesie de Gravisende x qrt ordei” (i: f. 120a). 

1452, Jul. 21. Thomas Grene, of Melton juxta Gravisende. ‘Item lego ad 
opus nove ecclesie de Gravisende x marcas annuatim prout opus illud perfici con- 
tigerit” (i. f. 125b). 

1458, March 30. Laurence Burston, of Graveshende. ‘“ Ttem lego ad fabricam 
novi operis incepti in parochia de Graveshende quod dante Deo erit ecclesia 
x marcas (ii. f. 100a). 

1463-4, Feb. 5. Thomas Fowler alias Forth, of Gravesend. ‘‘ Item lego novo 
operi in dicta parochia incepto quod erit ecclesia Deo dante iij* iv’ ” (ii. f. 266b). 

1466, June 2. Johanua Wyld, widow, of Graveshend. ‘* Item lego novo operi 
in parochia de Graveshend incoato quod Deo dante erit ecclesia iij* iv®” (ii. 
f. 351a). 

1508, Aug. 5. John Affoldes, of Gravisende. ‘‘ Item lego reedificacioni ecclesie 
parochialis nuper combuste iij* iv’’’ (vi. f. 208b). 

1532 .Robert Battman, of Gravisend. ‘‘To the byldyng of a stepull at 
the chapell of Gravisend v viija” (ix. f. 

1541-2, Mar. 20. John hace, of Gravisend. ‘To be buried in the chapell of 
Gravisend. To the reparacions of the chapell vj* viij4 to be paid at the begynning 
of the steple”’ (ix. f. 405a). 

1545, April 1. Ralph Darbyshire. ‘To the church of Gravisend towards the 
buyidyng of the Steple xls within iij yeres after it is a byldyng, on condition that 
the parson of y® s¢ church do not molest Edward Darbyshire my sonne his execu- 
tors or assignes for the payment of any money used to be called Saint George 
money or y® church money for the “gx Tt of any person or persons for the 
whiche suertieship I utterlie deny ” (x. f. 98b). 

HapLow—1448-9, March 13. Thomas Walter, of Hadlo. ‘Item lego ad faciendam 
unam fenestram in ecclesia de Hadlo, ex parte boreali videlicet per altare beate 
Marie Virginis xx*”’ (i. f. 70b). 

1448, Nov. 20. Roger Fromond, of Hadlo. ‘‘ Item lego ad faciendam fenes- 
tram in ecclesia [de Hadio] juxta altare beate Marie Virginis xxvj* viij*” (i. f.144b). 

HatLinc—1460, Nov. 11. Robert Michell, of Hallyng. ‘Item lego ad facturam 
insule australis ecclesie de Hallyng xx* ‘» contingent on its being completed within 
seven years (ii. f. 191b). 

Harstow—1461-2, Jan. 20. John Frere, of Halghsto. “Item lego ad novam edifi- 
cacionem cancelli Sancti Jacobi Apostoli in endianin predicta xij4”’ (ii. f. 219b). 

1472-3, Feb. 4. John at Church, of Halgsto. ‘‘Item lego reparacioni capelle 
Sancti Jacobi i iiij oves matrices ”’ (iv. f. 37b). 

1472, Nov, 16. Thomas Somer, senior, of Halgsto. “Item lego reparacioni 
capelle Sancti Jacobi viij*” (iv. f. 42b). 

1474, On the festival of St. Peter (June 29), William Somer, of Halghsto. 
‘** Item lego capelle Sancti Jacobi in dicta ecclesia vj* viij4 ” (iv. f. 159b). 

HicHaM—1485-6, Jan. 4. William Rolff. ‘To the fyndyng of William Forge now 
keper of an howse ther callyd the church howse which church howse is foundyd 
and made for the kepyng and safegarde of the paryssh church godes of Higham” 

v. f. 69a). 

Hoo St. WeRBURGH—1470, on the Sunday next after the feast of St. Martin, 
Bishop. Johanna Nevour servant of John Pratt, in the parish of St. Werburgh in 
Hoo. “Item lego ad sustentacionem novi organici vocati orgons in ecclesia 

predicta vj* viij4” “ f. 69a). 

Neusene—$eel- 2, Jan. 30. John Medehurst, of Kyngesdon. “ Item lego ad ornandum 

sive reparandum capellam 8, Edithe in Ki emsing xl” (i. f. 104b). 

1457, May 6. John Fremelyn, of Kemsing. ,, item lego ad usum et commo- 
ditatem capelle Sancte Ede de Kemsing j ovem” (ii. f. 78a). 
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1458, i 4. William Smyth, of Eversham, in the parish of Kemsing. ‘Item 
lego capelle Edithe in cimiterio de Kemsyng xl*” (ii. f. 124b). . 

1459, May 12. John Meller, of Eversham, in Kemsyng. “Item lego ad repa- 
raciones capelle Sancte Edithe in cimiterio de Kemsyng xl*” (ii. f. 134b). 

pmtantenaiainistne John Smyth, of Eversham, in the parish of Kemsyng. ‘Item 
lego capelle Sancte Edithe unum agnum” (iii. f. 180b). 

1477-8, Feb. 15. Thomas Marche. “ Item lego ymagini Sancte Edithe apud 
Kemsyng vj" ” (iii. f. 207). 

1479, June 4. Thomas Poule, of Kemsyn. ‘“ Item lego unam vaccam ad yevale 
Sancte Edithe de Kemsyn ” (iii. f. 234b). 

1504, Aug. 26. William Walter, of Kemsyng, also leaves a legacy “to the 
chapell of Saynt Ede in Kemsyng ” (vi. f. 96a). 

LAMBERHURST— 1446, on the feast of St. Katherine Virgin (Nov. 25), John Cour- 
thope, of Lamberherst. ‘‘ Item lego ad opus fenestre occidentalis ecclesie ibidem 
et cancelli Sancte Katerine ibidem vj* viij4”’ (i. f. 38b). 

1494, Oct. 8. William Richarde, of Lamberherst. ‘‘ To the paveing of the saide 
churche from the dore off the south syde of the saide church unto the chawnsell 
dore of S. Katerine in the afore church vj*” (v. f. 238a). 

LEIGH, NEAR TUNBRIDGE—1457, Nov. 11. Richard Durkynghole, senior, of Legh. 
** Item lego fabrice capelle Sancti Thome xx*” (ii. f. 104a). 

1458-9, March 6. Stephen Becher, of Legh. “Item lego fabrice capelle Sancti 
Thome de Legh iii* iv4”’ (ii. f. 158a). 

1461, on the Thursday next after the feast of St. James the Apostle. Simon 
eye “9 Tombregg. “Item lego fabrice capelle Sancti Thome de Legh xl4” 
(ii. f. 204b). 

LEWISHAM—1476, April 19. John Golsipp, of Zeuesham. ‘‘ And I bequeth unto the 
new work of the new stepille in the same chirche iij* iv4” (iii. f. 146b). 

1473, Aug. 17. Christian Sprig, wedow, of Lewesham. ‘* To the workmanshipp 
of the said chyrche stepyl x marks ” (iv. f. 80a). 

1500, Aug. 18. Richard Houchenson, of Lewisham, ‘‘ Item to the byldyng of 
our Lady chapell within the same church iij* iv’” (v. f. 273a). 

1478-9, March 17. John Broke leaves towards the construction “ campanilis 
ejusdem ecclesie ”* of Lewesham xI* (vi. f. 6a). 

LUDDESDOWNE—1462, March 28. John Drover, person of Luddesdowne. “Item I 
bequeght to the reparacion of the chapell of Seynte Kateryn w'in y® seide parish 
chyrch j qrt of Barley ”’ (ii. f. 250a). 

NETTLESTED—1464, June 10. John Martyn, of Nettilsted. ‘Item lego ad faciendum 
novum porticum ecclesie de Nettilsted xx® ’ (ii. f. 806b). 

PEMBURY—1533, Dec. 31. William Lorkyn, of Pepinbury.. ‘‘ Item to the chapell of 
ouer Lady standing in the church yarde viij4” (ix. f. 116b). 

RocHEsTeR CATHEDRAL—1444, July 16. Thomas Glover alias Tanner, of Strode. 
“Item lego ad dimidiam fenestram in corpore ecclesie cathedralis Roffensis de 
novo vitriandam xxx*” (i. f. 30a). 

1504, Nov. 20. William Ladd, of Dertforde. ‘I bequeth to the sustentacion 
of the chapell of Seynt Ursula within the abbey of Rochr xx*” (vi. f. 116a). 

1529, Oct. 8. Syr Roger Jokes, chaplain of the chantry in the cathedral church 
of Rochester. “To the reparacion of the chapell of 8. Katerine xx” (ix. f: 97b). 

RocHEsTeER, St. CLEMENT—1474-5, March 20. William Barker, citizen of Rochester. 
“To the makyng of the stepill of Saynt Clements a bay ambling hors ”’ (iv. f. 291b). 

1475-6, March 7. John Cheryman, of Southgate, Rowchester. ‘ To thestepull 
wurk of St. Clements xx*” (iv. f. 210a). 

1518, Sept. 23. ‘Thomas Harlow, of Rochester. ‘‘To the reparacion of the 
church of S. Clements iij* iv’ and also to the reparacion of the chapell of our Lady 
in the sayd church iij* iv’ ” (vii. f. 139a). 

RocuHeEster, St. MaRGARET— 1451, on the feast of All Souls. William Clerk, of South- 
gate in the parish of St. Margaret juxta Rochester. ‘‘ Item lego fabrice stallarum 
in ecclesia Sancte Margarete xx“” (i. f. 121a). 

1503, July 27. Amisia Manser, of St. Margaret's. ‘Pro factura campane 
ibidem de novo iij* iv” (vi. f. 72b). 

RocHEster, St. NicHoLas—1452. Alice Hunt. ‘Item lego ad fabricam campanilis 

b) 


1497, Sept. 13. William Mungham, of the parish of St. Nicholas in Rochester. 
**To be bereyd in the chapell of our Lady in the said church. To the reparacion 
of y® said chapell xl*” (v. f. 299b). 

1523, Sept. ...... Thomas Shemyng, draper, St. Nicholas. “‘To the chaunging 
of the organes of 8S. Nicholas v''” (vii. f. 291a). 
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RyaRsH—1465, Aug. 2. William Bixbech, of Reyersh. ‘‘ Item lego ad pavimentum 
ecclesie et ad reparacionem novarum sedilium ibidem vj* viij*” (ii. f. 321b). 

SEaL—1520-1, Jan. 29. Alice Olyver, widow, of Seale. ‘* Also I bequeth to the foun- 
dacion and makyng of the steple of Sele x]*”’ (vii. f. 214a). 

SHORNE—1493, Nov. 13. William Page, of Shorne. ‘‘To the reparacon of a entre of 
the sayde church betwene the high chawnsell and our Lady chapell on the south 
side of the saide church xl* ” (v. f. 226a). 

1493, July 19. Alexander Everley, of Shorne. “To the paynting of the Rode 
lowth iij iiij*” (v. f. 230a). 

1495, June 1. Thomas Page. ‘‘ Item I wyll that my feffes make or deliver a state 
to x or xii of the best disposid yonge men of the parishe of Shorne in a tenement 
called Normans lying and sitting in Up Shorne in the said parish to have and to 
hold to them their eyres and assignes for ever to the eritent that they shall suffer 
the befor nameid Sir Thomas Elis Vicar of the same parishe to have and to oc- 
cupie the saide tenement as the Vicars dwellyng place as long as he leveith and 
ther continueth Vicar. And yff the seid Sir Thomas decesse or be promoted to 
any other benefices, &c. to remayne to y® Vicar next succeedyng &c. and so from 
Vicar to Vicar as longe as the world shall endure” (v. f. 273a). 

SNOoDLAND—1487, Nov. 13, Margarett Bisshoptre, of Snodland. ‘Item I bequethe 
to the edifying and byldyng of our Lady chapell in Holborow in the seyde parishe 
of Snodelonde xl*” (v. f. 97a). 

SOUTHFLEET 1424, April 28. Robert Yfelde. “Item lego ad reparacionem capelle 
in honore Sancte Johanne Baptiste constructe in vico vocato Beasam in parochia 
de Sowthflete vi* viij4” (v. f. 40b). 

1474, June 3. Roger Schyrewode, of Southflete. ‘‘ To the works of the chirche 
of Southflete xx*” (iv. f. 227a). 

1535, Nov. 20. John Jesop, of Southflete. ‘Item to the reparacions of the 
chapell at Bedsam vj viij*” (ix. f. 201a). 

Sroke—1461, Nov. 22. William Ropeland. “Item lego ad reparandum capelle in 
cimiterio ibidem iv” (ii. f. 233a). 

1493, July 12. Stephyn Belle. ‘‘ Also xxvj§ viijt to make a wyndow in the 
south side of the cherch and my self and myne name therin ” (v. f. 205a). 

1538, Dec. 8. John Ferror, the elder of Hoo. ‘‘To the buylding of Stoke 
steple if it be buylded ageyne vjé viij*” (ix. f. 272a). 

StronE—1473-4, Jan. 23. John Bokeland, of Stone. “To pave the procession wey 
fro the Chauncell dore unto the West dore with paving tyle ” (iv. f. 234b). 

SrrooD—1492, Oct. 12. John Corte, of Strode. ‘Item lego reparacioni de le yle 
cancelli Beate Marie vj viij4” (v. f. 189b). 

1501, Dec. 2. John William, of Strode. “To the byldyng of our Lady chapell 
in the same church x!t” (vi. f. 33b). 

1517, May 20. Johanna Hunter, of Strode. ‘To the buyldyng of the Trinite 
chancell xx*” (vii. f. 85a). 

1517, Oct. 30. Nicholas Novene, of Strode. ‘To the Trinity chapell bylding 
xii” (vii. f. 100a). 

1518, June 20. John Wales, bocher, of Strode. “To the buylding of the 
Trynitie chaunsell vj* viij*”’ (vii. f. 125a). 

SwaNscoMBE—1453, May 15. Andrew Smyth, of Swannescompe. ‘Item lego to 
South yle de Sancto Hilderico xij” (ii. f. 15a). 

TUNBRIDGE—1456-7, Jan. 26. Henry de Vane, of the town of Tombregge. ‘* Item lego 
ad facturam operis novi Eyle in parte australi dicte ecclesie ibidem decem marcas 
sub condicione sequenti videlicet si parochiales et custodes ecclesie ibidem 
voluerint facere opus predictum de le Eyle infra tres annos proximos sequentes 
post meum decessum ” (ii. f. 78b). 

WEsTERHAM—1452, on the feast of 8. Lucie, virgin. John Atwelle, of Cobecombe in 
the parish of Westerham. “ Item lego ad novam facturam tecti in corpore dicte 
ecclesie quando de novo contingat fieri vj* viij*”’ (i. f. 128b). 

1461-2, March 6. Walter At Bessh, of Westerham. “I leave v marks to y® 
makyng of the rofe of the paryssh chyrch of Westerham” (ii. £. 229a). 

West FarRLEY—1456-7, Jan. 4. John Reve of “Westfarlegh. ‘‘ Item volo quod sex 
marce disponentur pro una fenestra de novo facienda in boriali parte ecclesie 
predicte ” (ii. f. 66b). 

West MaLiinc—1518, Oct. 1. Richard Sondes, of Mallyng. ‘‘ Item I bequethe to 

the new chapell in the parish churche of Westmallyng xx*” (vii. f. 149b). 
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208 SOLEY, OF ORLETON AND WORCESTER. 


The following entries relating to the family of Soley, of Orleton, 
and Worcester, of which the foregoing is a pedigree, are taken from 
the Parish Registers of Eastham :— 


1581, Humfridus filius Georgii Sowley de Orlton, bapt. 22 February. 

1584. Henricus filius Georgii Sowley de Orlton, bapt. 24 January. 

1587. Susanna filia Johannis Sowley de Orlton, buried 4 November. 

1587. Alicia filia Georgii Sowley de Orlton, bapt. 11 February. 

1591. Franciscus filius Georgii Sowley de Orlton, bapt. 7 March, and buried 20th 
March following. 

1591. Johannes S.wley de Orlton, buried 31 March. 

1591. Maria filia Georgii Sowley de Orlton, bapt. 7 January. 

1601. Jocosa Sowley de Orlton, vidua, buried 26 October. 

1610. Edwardus filias Humfredi Sowley de Orlton, bapt. 4 September. 

1611. Georgius filius Humfredi Souley de Orlton, bapt. 5 December. 

1617. Jane, the daughter of Humfrey Sowley, of Orrlton, bapt. 16 February. 

1622. Arthur, the sonne of Humfrey Sowley and Jane his wife, of Orriton, bapt. 
17 December. 

1625. Dorrothie, the daughter of Humfrey Sowley and Jane his wife, of Orrlton, 
bapt. 23 May. 

1640. Joyce, the daughter of Edward Sowley and Elizabeth his wife, of Orrlton, 
bapt. 10 December. 

1642. Elizabeth, the Daughter of Edward Sowley and Elizabeth his wife, of Orerl- 
ton, bapt. 17 April. 

1644. Humfrey, y* sonne of Edward Sowley and Elizabeth his wife, of Orrlton, 
bapt. 14 April. 

1665. Joyce, y® daughter of Edw. Soley, gentl., buried 6 February. 

1683. John Soley, Gent., buried 6 September. 

1683. Edward, sonne of Arthur Soley, and Saray his wife, bapt. 14 Oct.; (Arthur, 
son of same, bapt. 7 April, 1686; John, son of same, bapt. 25 Nov., and 
buried 2 Dec., 1688; William, son of same, bapt. 9 Jan., and buried 22 
Feb., 1689; Alice, dau. of same, bapt. 24 April, 1691; John, son of same, 
bapt. 3 April, 1695). 

1684. Mr. Richard Soely, buried 1 August. 

1689. Edward Soley, Gent., buried 19 August. 

1704. Richard Salley and Joane Walker, both of Orleton, married 27 April. 
(William, their son, bapt. 13 Jan., 1704-5; Anne, dau. of same, bapt. 5 
April, 1706; Dorothy, dau. of same, bapt. 29 May, and bur. 9 Nov., 1708; 
Richard, son of same, bapt. 16 Dec., 1711, buried 19 Feb. following ; Kathe- 
rine, dau. of same, bapt. 7 Dec., 1712, and buried 29 Oct., 1714), 

1709. Mary, daughter of Arthur Soley, Jun., and Mary his wife, bap. 3 June. 

1716. John, son of Humphry Salley and Elizabeth his wife, bapt. 1 June. 

1718. Mr. Edward Soley, buried 19 December. 

1718-19. Elizabeth, Daughter of Humph. Salley & Elizabeth his wife bapt. 18 Jan. 

1723. Joan, Wife of Ric. Saley, of Orlton, drown'd in Team, buried 16 May. 

1723. Ri. Sally, of Orlton, buried 4 October. 

1729. Humphrey Salley buried 4 March. 

1733. Tho. Salley and Deborah Hughs, both of Orlton, married 24 April. 

1742. John Brunt and Elizabeth Salley, married 27 June. 

1747. Wm., son of John Salley, Got before Wedlock, bapt. 31 January. 

1748. Tho., son of Tho. [and] Deborah Salley, of Orlton, bapt. 2 November. 

1750. Mary, Daughter of John and Eliz Salley, bapt. 22 July. 

1756. Susanna, Daughter of John and Mary Salley, bapt. 15 April. 

1758. Anne, Dau. of John and Eliz. Salley, bapt. 28 Dec. 

1764. Thomas, son of John and Eliz. Salley, bapt. 6 May. 

1765. Thomas Salley, buried 5 May. 

1767. Thomas, son of John and Eliz. Salley, bapt. 1 February. 

1776. William Rudd and Susan Sally, married 23 March. 

1792. William, son of Thomas and Sarah Salley, bapt. 28 October. 

(See Mon’t! Ins"* Nash’s Worcestershire, i. 364). 

















A PHILOSOPHICAL SOCIETY OF A CENTURY AGO. 
BY REGINALD W. OCORLASS. 


Ir is always interesting to trace the steps by which progress, in what- 
ever branch of knowledge, makes its advance. And though we may 
be at first somewhat inclined to be amused at the grave investigation 
and tentative surmise with which ideas, now known and accepted, 
were upon discovery received, yet the philosopher and scientist may 
find in an account of their growth some feeling of satisfaction in 
rewarded endeavours, and also some inducement to further exertion 
and zeal in his pursuits. Now-a-days the associations of students inte- 
rested in the various channels of scientific research are numerous, and 
their labours for the advancement and distribution of knowledge must 
be of some importance; in the following sketch we propose to 
give an outline of a similar association which flourished nearly a 
hundred years ago. 

This account we have gathered from a Manuscript Book of Minutes, 
in the handwriting of William Nicholson, which is now in the pos- 
session of his great-grandson, R. H. B. Nicholson, Esq., surgeon, of 
Hull. In scientific biography, Nicholson fills no unworthy place. In 
a notice in the Encyclopedia Britannica, he is spoken of as “ un- 
questionably the most eminent philosophical journalist of his day.” 
The “Journal of Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and the Arts,” 
generally known as “ Nicholson’s Journal,’’ was the first periodical of 
its nature published in Great Britain, and was considered during the 
twenty years he continued to issue it, both at home and abroad, as 
an authority on the subjects dealt with in its pages. In addition to 
this, he published many other scientific and chemical works, including 
translations of foreign treatises. When quite a young man he under- 
took an agency for Wedgwood, for the sale of pottery in Holland, in 
the prosecution of which he resided some years in Amsterdam. He 
began his literary career. in writing light literature for the London 
periodicals, under the persuasion of Holcroft, the actor and dramatist, 
with whom he lodged, but the success of his first scientific work in- 
duced him to give -his whole attention to pursuits more im common 
with both his tastes and ability. We may, however, mention that in 
the earlier period, amongst other work, he wrote the prologue to Hol- 
croft’s play of ‘‘ Duplicity,” which was damned on the third night of 
production, and also wrote some portions of that gentleman’s novel of 
‘‘ Alwyn.” He afterwards came to be of repute in the scientific 
world, and mixed with all the eminent philosophers of his time. His 
great discovery was the decomposition of water by the means of gal- 
vanism, which led to Sir Humphrey Davy’s subsequent brilliant dis- 
coveries in the decomposition of the alkalis. Mechanical invention 
also engaged his attention, and he designed machines for cylinder 
printing, file making, and comb cutting, which contained the priuciples 
of modern improvements. Though through his literary work, his 
post as engineer to several water-works companies, and various other 
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scientific pursuits, Nicholson realised a considerable income, he died 
in 1815, aged 61, a poor and broken man. We may note that by his 
marriage with Catherine, the daughter of Peter Bouillie, of London, 
his issue became co-heirs of the Barony of Berners (now enjoyed 
by the Wilson family), an ancient title taking its rise in Henry VIth’s 
reign, in Sir John Bourchier, who claims Plantagenet blood, grandson 
of the Duke of Gloucester, son of Edward III., by the marriage of his 
daughter, Lady Ann Plantagenet, with William, Earl of Ewe, in 
Normandy. In most biographical dictionaries notices of Nicholson 
are given, and many years ago his son wrote a memoir of him, which 
affords an interesting account of his career from a sailor boy toa 
scientist, with many anecdotes and much information respecting well- 
known men and events of the time. This, however, exists only in 
MS., and from it we have culled the above brief remarks, as in some 
way prefatory to our intention. 

The society or club to which we have referred, seems to have com- 
menced in 1780, the proceedings of the first regular meeting recorded 
in the minutes [of which, from books A to H, the above-mentioned 
MS. book was copied by Nicholson], is dated Dec. 1st in that year, 
though no account is given of its promoters, or the occasion of its 
origin. That it was essentially a private society appears from some 
remarks made by the President during one of the meetings of a sub- 
sequent session. He said “ that the society not being desirous of that 
kind of distinction which arises from name or title, were so far from 
giving any sanction or authority to the names used by their secre- 
taries, that the original determination in this respect was that the 
society should not have a name. Whence it happened that it was 
known only from their place of meeting; being called the “ Chapter 
Coffee House Society.” It was also designated the Philosophical 
Society ; and the members afterwards changed their place of meeting 
to the Baptist Head Coffee House in Chancery Lane. The meetings 
were fortnightly, being held on Fridays, from seven until nine in the 
evening. Five members formed aquorum, and proceedings were opened 
by the formal enquiry by the president whether the members present 
had anything new to communicate. On each occasion the subject for 
discussion at the next meeting was proposed, and the conversation 
was to be general and not between particular members. The ques- 
tions allowed to be considered were confined to “ Natural Philosophy 
in its most extensive signification,” excluding any that might lead to 
mathematical disquisition ; and on one occasion the society refused to 
hear an astronomical paper read by Mr. Magellan, as not coming 
under their intentions. Some other also of the rules are interesting, 
such as—the society do not rise on the entrance of any member or 
visitor ; the proposer of any new member must give an account of 
the social as well as the philosophical character of the candidate ; 
members were to pay six shillings towards the expenses of the club 
each session ; members during the sitting are allowed to take none but 
liquid refreshments, and that in a single vessel. It was also ordered at 
one meeting that candles, pens, ink, and paper, be provided by the 
secretary. Members going into the country were to collect any items 
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of philosophica] interest which they met with, for communicating to 
the society. 

The original members of the society were Mr. Kirwan, a chemical 
writer of repute ; Mr. Magellan, a descendant of the Portuguese navi- 
gator: Mr. Whitehurst, Dr. Crawford, and Dr. Wells. William 
Nicholson became a member Dec. 12th, 1788, on the proposal of 
Magellan, and was elected one of the secretaries, in conjunction with 
Mr. Babington, Nov. 12th, 1784. The list of members, which a rule 
of the society limited to twenty-five, and amongst which are several 
names eminent in science, also included Mr. Wedgwood, Argand [the 
inventor of the lamp bearing his name]; Messrs. Babington, Cooper, 
Adams, Green, Cavallo, Horsfall, Yeats, Macie, and Walker ; Majors 
Gardner and D’Aubant ; Lord Dear; Drs. Willan, John Hunter, Sims, 
Ed. Gray, Hamilton, Lister, Cooke, Pearson, Lorimer, Robertson, 
North, Hutton, Teighe, Cleghorn, and Quin ; with honorary members 
in Dr. Priestly [Birmingham], Mr. Joseph Priestly [Halifax], Mr. 
Boulton and Mr. Watt |Birmingham], Mr. Nairne [London], Mr. Keir 
[Birmingham], and Mr. Bright [ Bristol]. 

The discussions of the society embraced a variety of subjects, mostly 
of a chemical nature, though electricity, meteorology, the conditions 
and effects of light, heat, and cold, and variations of temperature, and 
numerous experiments in connection with the principle then known as 
phlogiston, were also deliberated. The following specimens of the 
questions considered, and with which we will conclude this sketch, 
possess some passing interest. 

In February, 1784, Mr. Magellan gave the society some account of 
‘the new application of the steam of boiling water, in order to give a 
rotatory motion to some machinery, which moved large hammers in 
Mr. Wilkinson’s Iron Works, which are commonly moved by a stream 
or fall of water.” In April of the previous year, Mr. Whitehurst 
“acquainted the society that a machine had lately been invented to 
measure the expansive power of steam, and at the same time was so 
polite as to offer to procure a sight of it to the gentlemen of the 
society.” The subject for discussion at one meeting was “ The cause 
of the deficiency of water in London for extinguishing fires, and the 
best means of supplying that deficiency” [a subject still of public 
discussion] whilst on another occasion it was proposed to consider 
whether “Fire is a modification of matter, or a peculiar substance.” 
Several observations are recorded as having been made by Wedgwood, 
and on June 29th, 1781, he read a paper to the society in which a 
method was proposed of extending the scale of Fahrenheit’s ther- 
mometer, so as to render it a measure of the most intense heats. 
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EXTRACTS FROM THE PARISH REGISTERS OF 
ST. MICHAEL’S, STAMFORD. 


BY JUSTIN SIMPSON, M.H.8. 
(Continued from page 152). 


1720. William Musgrave, Capt., bur. Apl. 9. 
», John Shepperd, Parish Clerk, bur. July 14. 
» Thomas Lynthwaite, Sen., bur. Aug. 25. (161.) 
1721. Mrs. Elizabeth Brown, bur. July 6. 
1721-2. Mrs. Eliza Curtis, bur. Mar. 15. 
» + Mrs, Elizabeth Lane, bur. Mar. 20. 
1722. Francis Patterson, a soldier, bur. May 18. 
1722-3. John, son of John and Mary Exton, bapt. Mar. 21. (162.) 
1723. Benjamin Berrasford and Frances Denton, mar. Apl. 23. (163.) ~ 
», Thomas Wright and Mary Waters, mar. Sept 25. 
», Leonard Stevenson and Jane Newby, mar. Dee. 1. (164) 
» Mrs. ffriz. Curtis, bur. Mar. 26. 
», Charles Wilson, M.D., bur. Apl.7. (165.) 





(161.) Thomas Lynthwaite was elected a cap. bur. loco. Dan. Thorogood, dec. 12 
June, 1677; Chamberlain, 1685-6 ; and an Alderman in the room of Peter Mapletoft, 
grocer, who refused to take the prescribed oaths, 29 Aug., 1689. On his dec, Robt. 
Collington was elected to fill the Aldermanic chair. Thos. Lynthwaite, his son, was 
made a cap. bur. 1 April, 1718 ; Chamberlain, 1727-8 ; Ald., 30 Kog., 1733 ; and Mayor, 
1783-4. In the Stamford Mercury, of Oct. 23, 1740, 1 find this announcement :— 
‘ Whereas Thos. Linthwaite, Brazier, in Stamford, having left off trade, this is to give 
notice that his shop is taken and all in the stock in trade bought by Robert Goodwin, 
late apprentice to the said Mr. Linthwaite, where all gentlemen and others may be 
served with the best of goods in the braziers’, founders’, and pewterers’ way, at the 
lowest prices, by their humble servant, Robert Goodwin.” 

(162.) John Exton was Chamberlain in 1744-5; and Mayor in the years 1748-9, 
1761-2, and 1766-7. 

(168.) William Berresford, saddler, was elected a cap. bur. in the place of William 
Duncomb, dec. 14 Jan., 1706-7 ; and Chamberlain, 1717-8. Benjamin Berresford, his 
son, was elected a cap. bur. 29 Nov. 1729; subsequently an Alderman (1745), and 
Mayor 1745-6 and 1763-4. 

(164.) William Stevenson, tanner, was elected a cap. bur. in 1761, and served the 
office of Mayor in 1778-9; Leonard Stevenson, surgeon and a oo was admitted 
to freedom 31st Jan., 1785 ; elected a cap. bur. 30 Aug., 1792 ; Chamberlain, 1805-6 ; 
Alderman, 25 Aug., 1808. Leonard Stevenson was Mayor 1780-1, 1795-6, and 1808-9. 

(165.) Richard Wilson, tanner, took up his freedom 6 Aug , 6 Car. I. ; elected a 
cap. bur. in the place of Richard Dalby, 26 Oct., 6 Car. I. ; who had resigned his seat 
and dis. by own request, 24 April, 1639. Robert Wilson, fellmonger, elected a cap. 
bur. in the room of Charles Dale, dec.7 Oct., 1649 ; Chamberlain, 1649-50 ; Constable 
of St. John’s par. 1639-40, 1643-4 ; Comburgess, 5 April, 1655, and Mayor, 1654-5. 
He resigned his seat in the Council Chamber, by letter addressed to the Mayor, bear- 
ing date 10 May, 1669, a copy of which 1 append :—“ Right Worshipfull Mr. Mayor 
& y® rest of yo brethren & comburgesses. It hath pleased Almighty God to make 
me in a capassitye not able to doe God & y® towne that good service that I ought to 
doe in soe hono% a place that God before called me unto, soe y* I thinke it now my 
duty both to God & your worshipps to acquaint you wt it soe yt you may be pleased 
to make choyce of some other in my place whereby God may have glory & yo" com- 
pany better strengthened allwayes praying to God to continue love & amitye amongst 
you wt health & prosperytye to you, & all yo™ selves to y* protection of Allmight 
God.” William Wilson, cutler, having served “ seaven yeares ap —- ” too 
up his freedom, 81 Aug., 1682. Doctor Charles Wilson was with Drs. Coleby and 
Denham, and Mr. PP be nell surgeon, one of the promoters in the erection of the 
Baths in 1722, which are now in existence in Bath-row. In the Mercury, of Jan. 9, 
1723, is the following announcement :—“ The house in St. Mary’s parish, in Stamford, 
in the county of Lincoln, late in the tenure of Doctor Wilson, deceas’d, with coach- 
house, stal] for seven horses, with the rooms over the same for hay, corn, & servants, 
&c., is to be lett at lady day next. Enquire of Mr. South, or Mr. John Blackwell, at 
Stamford, aforesaid” In the Mercury, of May 29, 174, is this announcement rela- 
tive to the Baths : “ The cold bath at Stamford is now put into good repairs, and all 
conveniences made proper for the occasion.”’ 
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1728. Elizabeth, y® wife of Mr. Thomas Dawkins, bur. Sept. 15. (166.) 
» Mr. Thomas Truesdale, bur. Nov. 11. (167.) 
1724. Frances, dau. of Thomas and Elizabeth Hurst, gent., bur. Apl. 20; Elizabeth, 
another dau., bur. May 1. (168,) 
» . Edw. Clark, parish clark, bur. May 26. 
» _ Frances, y® wife of Peregrine Pope, bur. Oct. 13. 
Under this year is entered the following memoranda :—“ Henry Newby was put in 
= clerk, June 1, 1724, by me, John Attwell, Rector, G. Williamson & Thos. 
inthwaite, C. W.” 
1725. Sam!. Hurst, Clerk, and Elizabeth Lord, mar. Nov. 5. 
1725-6. Robert Langton, gent., bur. Jan. 27. 
», William Langnhorn, son of William Games, esq., and Mary, bur. Feb. 12. 
1726. Elizabeth Le Pla, bur. Dec. 18. 
1728. Mrs. Elizabeth Browne, bur. June 19. 
» Thomas Dawkins, gent., bur. July 15. 
ae Matthew Wildbore, gent., bur. Oct. 12. ° 
», Francis, son of Fran. and Elizabeth Nieucom, bur. Oct. 13 ; Thomas, another 
son, bur. Nov. 25. 
» James Cleagg, shouldier, bur. Nov. 1. 


(166.) Matthew Dawkins, innholder, took up his freedom, and paid £5 March 2, 
1674-5 ; overseer of the poor 1677 for this parish ; and elected a cap. bur. 8 June, 
1681. Thomas Dawkins, gent., took up his freedom 31 April, 1720. 

(167.) Thomas Truesdale, ent., paid £15 to Mr. Henry Peake, Chamberlain, and 
took up his freedom 14 Jan., 1709-10 ; Charles Truesdale, mercer, “ natus fuit,” took 
up his freedom 31 Aug., 1782; Constable of St. Michael’s, 1732-3 ; elected a cap. bur. 
5 May, 1736, in the place of Mr. Rd. Brocks, made an alderman. Tho. Truesdale, by 
will dated 20 Oct., 1700, three days before his dec., devised certain estates at Morton 
and Baston, in this county, and in Scotgate, Stamford, to certain trustees to erect an 
almshouse for six poor men inhabiting the parishes of All Saints’ and St. John’s, Stam- 
ford. This number was afterwards increased to eight, and is now twelve. In 1694, he 
gave two cottages and yards in Frieston, for the use of the poor forever. The armsof 
the family are arg., 3 piles gules, a canton ermine. In Tinwell parish registers I found 
the following entries :—1604. Mr. William Truesdale and Mris. Frances Morrison, 
mar. the XVIIth of Dec., 1606. John Truesdale, sonne of Mr. William Truesdale, 
bapt. y® 5th of June. 

(168.) An ancestor, Richard Hurst, of Holwell, in the parish of Abb-Kettleby, co. 
Leicester, and of Barrowby, in this county, gent., purchased lands ia the latter parish 
24th Jan., 37th Elizabeth. Thomas Hurst, D.D., by will dated 20 Nov., 1671, gave to 
the poor of Barrowby 20s. yearly, for ever, out of a piece of meadow called Heighting, 
to be disposed of every year on St. Thomas's day, by his son and his heirs, and the 
churchwardens of Barrowby, and their successors forever. Richard Hurst, mentioned 
above, also left to the poor of the same parish, £10, the interest to be paid annually 
on St. Thomas’s day. Thomas Hurst, D.D., also left by will to the poor of Grantham, 
three houses for three schools, for the benefit of poor scholars, and the rent of a house 
for “their potation,” four houses, the rents whereof were to be applied in keeping 
them:and the said schoolhouses in repair ; eight houses for poor widows, and one other 
house, the rents whereof to be applied in providing thirteen penny loaves on the first 
Sunday in every month for the said x scholars ; and the said testator declared 
that all vacancies in the said school and widows’ houses should be filled up jointly by 
his son Richard, and his heirs, and the Alderman and the court of Grantham, and in 
case of their disagreement, by them in turn. Thos. Hurst, gent., paid £15 to the 
senior Chamberlain, and took up his freedom 10 Dec., 1727, elected acap. bur. imme- 
diately after ; an alderman 30th March, 1732, and served the office of Mayor for 1782-3. 
James, his eldest son, married Philippa, dau. and co-h. of the Rev. W. Hyde, and co-h. 
of the Burrells, of Ryland, Rutland. He took up his freedom and elected a cap. bur. 
4 Feb., 1748-9 ; chamberlain, 1760-1 ; alderman, 8 March, 1768 ; and mayor, 1768-9. 
James, his eldest son, sometime a Major in the North Lincolnshire Militia, took up 
his freedom 25 Aug., 1808, and was a benefactor to Fryer’s Almshouses and other 
local charities. William Hurst, A.M., was the 24th Warden of Browne’s Hospital, 
Stamford, an office he held from 1766 to 1785, and who gave £50, the interest of which 
was to be devoted to be annually distributed among the twelve poor men of that in- 
stitution. Thomas Hurst was for some years Rector of All Saints’, to which he was 
presented in 1785, and who by will dated 1 Aug., 1799, gave £50, 3 per cent. Consols, 
the dividends to be distributed every Christmas among the poor of All Saints’ parish. 
I find John Hurst, gent., of Barrowby, had to compound for his estates to the Com- 
monwealth authorities for the sum of £60 ; and Dr. John, of the same place, for £640. 
The arms of the family are—argent, an estoile of ten points gules. Crest, an hurst 
(or grove) of trees proper. 
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1728-9. Francis Simpson, bur. Jan. 27. 
1729. Jane, dau. of Fran. and Elizabeth Howgrave, bapt. Nov. 1, died 22nd. (169.) 

» Mrs. Margaret Hare, bur. Nov. 18. 

» Mr. John Goodhall, Alderman, bur. Nov. 23. 

», | Mrs. Grace Seaton, bur. Dec. 1. 

In November of this year the parochial authorities purchased a new register book 
which is numbered 5, an event which is thus ceecsidelh on the fly page : ‘* This book 
| was bot by John Allen, C. W., in the year of our Lord 1729, John Atwood then rector 
| of the s¢ parish of St. Michael, Henry Newby, then parish clark.” 

‘ 1730. Richard Abbott, a soldier, bur. May 27. 
' a Elizabeth, the wife of Mr. John Cawdron, bur. June 17. (170.) 
| », Mr. John Zeamon, clerk, bur. July 4. 

» Mrs. Jane Peale, bur. July 23. 

ae Mrs. Rebecea Scott, Bur. July 26. (171.) 

»» Mrs. Mary Iliff, widow, bur. Nov. 15. (172.) 

1730-1. Mr. John Seaton, Sen. (Alderman) bur Feb. 16. 
| 1732. Mary, wife of Mr. Richard Wyche, bur. Nov. 15. 
1 », _ Mr. John Seaton (Alderman) bur. Dec. 19. 
1732-3. Mr. Rich. Peal, bur. Feb. 14. 
1733. Mr. William Ross, clerk (Rector), and Kath. Wallburge, mar. Oct. 26. (173.) 
1733. Frances, wife of William Newzam, bur. April 14. 

» Mr. Robt, Collington, Alderman, bur. May 6. 

» Mr. Will. Gardner, bur. Dec. 2. 

», Winifred Mansfield, ,, Dec. 30. (174.) 

1734. Daniel Jennings and Susanna Baily, mar. July 8. (Brown’s Hospitall). 

», John Raven and Fran. Wilson, mar. Aug. 20. (Brown’s Hospitall). 
1735. Margett, dau. of Wm. and Margett Toller, bapt. Aug. 7. 

», _ Mr. Thomas Wallett, bur. Dec. 20. 

1735-6. Matthew, son of Matt. and Mary Judd, bapt. Mar. 13. 
Pa Mr. Wm. Toller, Alderman, bur. Feb. 9. (175.) 
»» Mrs. Mary Goodhall, widow, bur. Mar. 14. 








(169.) Thos. Howgrave, printer, as freeborn, was freely admitted to freedom 27 
Aug., 1772. In the Mercury, of Dec. 17, 1724, is this announcement :—‘‘ Just pub- 
lished, 2nd edit., Reasons against the inoculation of the smallpox, in a letter to Dr. 
Jurin, being a full answer to everything which Mr. Maitland and others advanc’d 
upon that subject, with a particular account of the late Miss Rolt’s case, as attested 
under the hand of the Hon. Mrs. Rolt, her mother, by Fras. Howgrave, Apothecary, 
in Stamford. Printed for John Clarke, at the Bible under the Royal Exchange, 
Cornbill, and sold by Mr. William Thompson, bookseller in Stamford, Lincolnshire. 
Price one shilling.” (A copy of this work I have not seen). In the Merewry, of April 
5, 1744, is another announcement :—“ Thomas Howgrave, Surgeon and Apothecary, 
is now settled in the late dwelling house of Mr. Sharpe, gunsmith, in the High Street, 
Stamford, where all persons favouring him with their commands may depend upon 
civil usage and due attendance. 

(170.) Mr John Cawdron was the 22nd Warden of Browne’s Hospital, a post he 
held from 1781 to 1744. 

(171.) Iam not aware whether Mrs. Rebecca Scott was any relative to Mr. William 
Kilner Scott, Mayor of Stamford in 1822-3. Another resident of the same name, Mr. 
John Scott, editor of the Stamford News, a native of Aberdeen. He commenced the 
publication of the Censor, a weekly paper, afterwards became editor of the Statesman, 
an evening paper, and successively of the Stamford News, Champion, and London 
Magazine. A series of articles in the latter publication reflecting on the conduct of 
Blackwood’s Magazine, led to a hostile meeting at Chalk Farm, between Mr. Christie 
the editor, and Mr. Scott, in which the latter was mortally wounded ; be lingered 
about ten days, and died Feb. 18, 1821. Mr. Scott was the author of a series of 
Letters from Paris, 8vo., 1814-15. 

(172.) Mary Iliff was the widow of Humph. Iliff, grocer, to whom she was mar. at 
this church in 1702-3. The father of Humphrey was Thomas, an issuer of one of the 
Stamford 17th century Tradesmen’s tokens. 

(178). The Rev. William Ross was the 25th Confrator of Browne’s a a post 
he held from 1738 to 1744, and 23rd Warden of the same from 1744 to 1766. 

(174.) James Mansfield took up his freedom 81 Aug., 1676; and John Mansfield 
held the office of Serjeant-at-Mace, to which office Hy. Smith was elected 1st April, 
1718, on the dec. of Mansfield. 

(175.) William Toller (designated as the son of John Toller, esq.), was apprenticed 
14 Sept., 1704, to R*. Curtis, mercer, as an apprentice of John Spencer, mercer (who 
succeeded to Curtis’s business), admitted to freedom 28 Aug., 1712 ; overseer of the 
= 1713 ; constable of this parish, 1713-14 ; elected a cap. bur. 8 Oct.,1715 ; cham- 
rlain, 1727-8 ; alderman in the place of Charles Bertie, esq., dec. 26 May, 1730 ; and 
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1736. Francis Robert, son of Francis and Elizabeth Howgrave, bapt. May 27, bur. 
Mar. 17, 1736-7. 
», _ Rebecca, dau. of Richard and Elizabeth Faulkner, bapt. Aug. 11. 
1736-7. Mr. Richard Hunter, bur. Mar. 16. 
1787. Mr. James Adams, bur. April 12. 
» Mr. Charles Truesdale, bur. July 16. 
», Samuel, son of Jobn and ........... Wyche, bur. Aug. 31. 
»» Mr. Jacob Dodd, clerk for Browne’s Hospital, bur. Nov. 18. 
»» Mrs. Ann Dawkins, bur. Dec. 18. 
1738. Samuel, son of Samuel and Catharine Coddington, bapt. March 25, Bur. May 
4, 1740. 
» Elizabeth, dau. of Samuel and Mary Heaton, clerk, bapt. Mar. 26, Bur. Apri! 
13. Mary, wife of Mr. Samuel Heaton, clerk, bur. April 19. 
» | Mary, wife of Mr. John Wyche, bur. Oct. 6. 
1740-1. James Waite and Mary Faulkner, mar. March 17. 
1741.. Jane, dau. of John and Jane Digby, bapt. Nov. 17. 
» Thomas Cheyney and Elizabeth Toller, mar. April 6. 
», Mrs. Ann Wilson, bur. mae 4, 
1742. William Windsor, son of William and Sarah Fitz Thomas (Capt.) bur. Mar. 27, 
Sarah, wife of William Fitz Thomas, (Capt.) bur. May 2, 1743. 
- Mr. Edward Bennett, bur. Nov. 5. 
1743. Mrs. Dorothy Gardiner, bur. April 23. 
s» Mrs. Katharine Wyche, bur. Oct. 29. 
1744. Mr. John Cawdron, Clerk (Browne’s Hospital), bur. June 9. 
», | Mr. Gabriel Roberts (Governour), bur. Sept. 22. (176.) 
1745. Jane, wife of Joseph Caldecott, bur. April 6. 
» Henry Newby (Parish clarke), bur. April 8. 
a Anne Charlotte Brown, bur. Oct. 28. 
1745 6. Jane Withum, dau. of James and Elizabeth Maleverer, bapt. Jan. 8. 
», | George Chambers (Exciseman), bur. Feb. 2. 
1746. Ann, dau. of John and Elizabeth Wyche, bur. July 28. 
» Mr. Thomas Hurst, Alderman, bur. Oct. 20. 
», dane Hudson, out of the Work-house, bur. Nov. 10. 
1747. Mrs. Eliz. Hurst, wid°., bur. April 8. 
1749. Mary, dau. of Joseph Digby (Clerk), and Jane, bapt. Sept. 24; Martin, their 
son, Nov. 10, 1750. 
», | William Newzam (Alderman), Cutler, bur. Sept. 3. 
1750-1. Thomas Carey and Frances Caldecott, both of St. George’s, mar. Feb. 5. 
» Joseph Caldecott, baker, bur. Jan. 2. 
1751. John Smith (late master of the workhouse), bur. Nov. 3. (177.) 








mayor, 1730-1. According to the parish registers of Tallington, in this county, he 
there married his first wife, Anne Wilcox, 13 Nov., 1713 ; and in those of Empingham, 
Rutland, I find the following entry under the same head: 1734-5, Mar. 20, William 
Toller and Mary Wyche. In Easton (near Stamford) parish registers I found this 
entry: 1635, Oct. 14, William Toller and Ann Holmes, married ; and in those of 
King’s Cliffe, Northants, a village near to Easton, the two following under the burials : 
1687-8, Feb. 19, Henry Taller, gent. ; and on the 26th of the same month, Elizabeth 
Taller. Anthony Oldfield, of Spalding, gent., by will dated 1 Jan., 1634-5, forgave 
the debts owing to him by his nephews, John Oldfield and Alexander Woods, directs 
his trustees to buy land at Bingley, co. Yorkshire, where testator was born, for the 
benefit of the poor. To his sister Woods ; niece, Lydia Woods, and daughters, Old- 
field, Moyle, Farmer, Holbech and Trollope, each 40s. His manor of Wrightbolt 
Hall, &c., to his wife Margaret for life, other lands to my son Anthony, his son John 
to sell the site of Spalding Priory, and his principal estates among them. Whaplode 
Hall, Bicker, manor of Walcot, he entailed on his son, John Oldfield, and his heirs 
male, and appoints him executor. To Mary, wife of his son John, and their son An- 
thony (ex per), and also mentions his cousins, Mr. Wm. Hobson, Mr. Slater, and Mr. 
Wm. Toller, proved by his executor, 6 Feb. 1635-6.—C. P. C. 

(176.) Respecting this individual, I was told by a clergyman the following story. 
His name was originally Cooke, a relative of the Earl of Leicester of that name ; but 
for some reason he altered it to Roberts, and becoming involved be had a mock funeral 
in order to defraud his creditors, and left the country. A person from Stamford met 
him some twenty years afterwards in Paris, who accosted him thus :—“ Did I notknow 
Governor Roberts had been dead these twenty years I should say you were that man.” 
It is said that the Governor at once admitted that he was the same person, and his 
funeral was merely a sham. 

(177.) Brazenose College, in St. Paul's Street, existed in the early part of the reign 
of Edw. III., to which in 1333, on the occasion of a quarrel between the northern and 
southern students at Oxford, many masters and students repaired to Stamford, a 
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1752. Charity Smith (Foundling), bur. March 1. 
» James Smith, servt from the Bull Inn, bur. Aug. 12. 
» Katharine, wife of Samuel Coddington, gunsmith, Nov. 15. 


course that checked the rise of that seminary. In May, June, and July, 1334, many 
others joined them, an act of secession induced the Chancellor of the University (Rt. 
Stratford) to obtain the authority of Pope Benedict XII., for suppressing the con- 
course of Scholars to Stamford. According to Rym Feed. iv. 621, the aa the 
2 Aug., 1334, directed his own writ to the Sheriff of Lincolnshire (John de hamp- 
ton), reciting that masters and Scholars of Oxford had, in consequence of dissensions, 
retired from Oxford to study at Stamford ; and commanding bim to proceed to Stam- 
ford, and there to proclaim a prohibition for any person to study or perform scholas- 
tic exercises elsewhere than in the Universities, on pain of forfeiting all which they 
were capable to forfeit. This does not appear to have had the effect of completely 
suppressing the Schools ; for the King, on the 28th March following, issued another 
—— (from Nottingham) more stringent than the last, commanding Wm. 
russel! to take the names of such as were contumacious, and ordering them to return 
him the names of such as continued their exercises at Stamford. I find no further 
mention of this place till June 8, 1658, when, at a meeting of the Hall, it was agreed 
that as the tenement or messuage called the Brazen Nose is letten to a full vallue, the 
tenant thereof shall, duringe his lease, be freed from all military taxes. The build- 
ing, says the local historians, was taken down in 1668, and the interesting Early English 
gateway placed rather forwarder towards the street, and a new house erected on the 
site of the older one. At a meeting of the hall, 26th Jan., 1687-8, Will. Feast, Mayor, 
the tenement or messuage called Brazen Nose was ordered to be mortgaged, as they 
had cost more for the paying of their building than had been expected. It does not 
appear whether or not this order was carried into effect, but the following entry from 
the Corp. Rec. shows that it was not fit for habitable purposes : “‘ Sept. 1, 1688. Att 
this hall, Mr. Richard Burman, Alderman, haveing offered & p’posed to make y* mes- 
suage called y* Brazen Nose fit & comodious for y® keeping his ffeast for his Mayor- 
altye (in case hee bee elected Mayor for y® year following & shall continue to finish 
his office). Itt is therefore ordered & agreed upon w* an unanimous assent & consent 
y* y® ffreedom money recd by y* Chamberlain att y® last hall being twenty three 
pounds, thirteen shillings & ffour pence shall bee paid to the said Mr. Burman as alsoe 
ffourty pounds more called in out of Mr. Charles Halford’s hands due from Mr. 
Daniell Wigmore late decd to y* corporation of Stamford which said ffourty pounds 
is likewise soe to be paid to the said Mr. Burman ffor to bee imployed & laid out upon 
makeing fitt y® st Brazen Nose as aforsd. Hee the s‘ Richard Burman p’mised & 
undertaken to make fitt y® same by flooring such roomes & glaseing soe much of y*® 
windows as hee shall thinke necessary, & alsoe yt if hee shall exceed y* s* sumes of 
twenty three pounds, thirteen shillings & ffour pence & of ffourty pounds itt shall bee 
his own p p losse, but if hee shall not expend or lay out all y¢ st money soe to bee paid 
to him that then hee will refund y* money remaining un-laid out & un-disposed to y* 
Mayor, Aldermen, & capitall burgesses for y® use of y® corporacon of Stamford aforesd.”’ 
This feast did not come off, as in October following Thos. Hawkins was elected Mayor 
for 1688-9, and Ido not again meet with his name in the list either of aldermen or 
capital burgesses ; probably like his master, John, 5th Earl of Exeter, to whom he was 
Steward, he ered to take the oaths prescribed by Parliament, and retired from the 
council chamber. It was doubtless owing to the Mayor’s feast that the following order 
was passed by the Hall relative to the Corporate linen : ‘*1695, Oct. 27—Whereas y* 
Linnen & other utensils belonging to y* corporacon are much washed & damaged by 
comon usage, Itt is therefore at this hall ordered & agreed upon, y* when any alder- 
man or capitall burgesse shall be for the future elected Mayor, instead of treating y® 
company as formerly every alderman shall give & pay ffourty shillings, & everye capi- 
tall burgesse twenty shillings to y¢ Chamberlain for y* tyme being to be layd out in 
buying Linnen & other necessaryes for y® use & service of y* corporacon. And itt is 
further ordered & agreed upon y* in case any Major shall hereafter make use of any 
Linnen or other things att any other tyme then att y* public ffeasts or Sessions for 
his own private use that then everye Major shall forfeit y® sume of ffive nds so to 
id for y® use of y* corporacon. The next time I find any mention of Brazenose is 
in 1704, when it was made available for a charity school, su uently as a common 
workhouse, and about 1816 the estate was sold to James Hurst, ., and is now the 
property of his sister, Miss H. Hurst, who also the ancient knocker former] 
on the door. Ata common hall, 4 March, 1673-4, one Anthony Markham, esq., too 
a lease of Brazenose for 99 years. It was stipulated that the “ Brazen nose was to be 
affixed upon y* court gate next y* street or elsewhere as y® Mayor and Alderman shall 
appoint.” Mr. Markam, at a subsequent hall, begged to be released from his obliga- 
tion as he was about to reside in London. His request was acceded to on payment 
of the arrears (£20) of rent then due. 
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THE ANCIENT KENT FAMILY OF HODSOLL. 
BY JAMES GREENSTREET. 


ALTHOUGH a connected pedigree of the Hodsolls, of Kent, does not 
begin until the reign of Henry VII., still notices of them as pro- 
prietors of land in the county constantly occur in the records from 
that time backward to the days of Richard II.* In fact, the author 
of “‘ Villare Cantianum,” in his account of the manor of South Ash, 
conjectures that John At-South Ash, who paid Aid for it in the 20th 
year of Edward III., may have been only so styled from his residing 
at the place, being in reality a Hodsoll. There does not appear to me, 
however, to be any tangible grounds for such a supposition. In the 
Subsidy Roll of A°. 12 Edw. III., under the Hundred of Axstane, 
we have the same ‘‘ John de Southessh,” and two “ Hodesoles ” 
are likewise entered. Also in the Subsidy Roll of A°. 46 Edw. IIL, 
three “ Hodesoles” again appear side by side with a ‘‘ William de 
Suthassche,” presumably the successor of John.t But although 
there is nothing positive to show that even so early as the succeeding 
reign of Richard II. the Hodsolls were already in possession of the 
manor, yet it is evident they must by that time have acquired pro- 
perty in the same district, for in A°. 8 of that reign, we have a Final 
agreement between John Hodsole, senior, plaintiff, and John Hodsole, 
junior, and his wife Margaret, deforciants, respecting lands in Kemsing 
and Stansted. This John Hodsoll, the younger (son of John Hod- 
soll, senior, as ] take it, for I am inclined to look upon the transac- 
tion as a family arrangement, from the fact of no consideration being 
mentioned), is clearly the person of that name who in January, 1424, 
(A°. 2 Hen VI.) made his last Testament, in which Margaret his wife 
is referred to.t He is also, doubtless, the John Hodesole, who was one 





* Isolated mention of the name in Kent is met with as early as the reign of 
Richard I., in the ou 4 of which, on 7th Nov., 1198, in a recognizance of mort 
d’auncestor, Ralph de Hodeshole acknowledges 10 acres in Southfleet to be the right 
and inheritance of Jordan, Simon, John, and William, sons of Roger, in Southfleet, 
for one mark ; and in another, dated 9th Nov., 1198, he acknowledges 8 acres in 
same place as the right and inheritance of above parties for half a mark. (Vide 
Feet of Fines for Kent, printed in the ‘* Archzologia Cantiana,” Vol. I., p. 261). 

+ Lay Subsidies, Kent ; Public Record Office; 43, A°. 12 Edw. III., membrane 

21 (under Hundred of “ Alkestane ””):— 


9th entry of 1st section on that membrane, ‘‘ Thome de Hodesole iiijs.” 
12th - ” “ Clem’ de Hodesole viijs.” 
13th ~ en ‘* Joh’e de Southessh vs.” 
Ibid ‘ff, A°. 46 Edw. III., membrane 
87> (under Hundred of “‘ Axstane’’): ... ‘‘ Joh’ Hodesole xviijd.” 


Membrane 38 (under same Hundred): _ 
8rd entry in a separate section on this 


membrane pee . “ Priorissa de Halewell’ vjs. viijd.”’ 
7th di , e ** Will’s de Suthassche xs. ” 
8th re es ** Ric’us Hodesole ijs. ” 
10th ee ¥ “ Will’s Hodetole xijd. ob.’” 
11th ip * **Joh’s Hodesole 
(query same as en- 
tered on 37>) , vs. viijd.” 


t Principal Probate Register, “Luffnam,” fol. 2, Testament of John Hodesole, 
dated 27th January, 1423, that is of the civil year, but 1424 of the historical, as given 
above. (This will is in contracted Latin ; the following is an abstract of its contents in 
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of the Collectors in Kent of the Subsidy of A°. 2 Henry V. (1414). 
See Lay Subsidies, Kent, in Public Record Office, 12%. (N.B. The cata- 
logue had at first Hodesole, which has subequently been altered to 
Hodesoke. I have referred to the original Roll, however, where the 
name is written Hodesole plainly enough). By this time, at least, 
South Ash would seem to have passed into the hands of the family, 
but whether by purchase, or marriage with an heiress, does not 
transpire. Hasted tells us that the manor was possessed by a William 
Huddyshole in the reignsof Henry V. and VI.,* which is not exactly 
correct, for the Will above cited shows that, presuming it was in the 
time of Henry V. in their possession, it must have been John and not 
William who then held it. William, son and heir of this John, was 
probably intended by Hasted, but did not succeed his father till the 
reign of Henry VI. In the list of Kentish gentry, returned by In- 
quisition into the Court of Chancery, A°. 12 Henry VI., as printed in 
Fuller’s “ Worthies,” appears a William Hodestle, which mode of 
spelling the name, although it may be pronounced with much the 
same sound, I was inelined to think due to a mis-reading of the original, 
so referred to the record that Fuller copied from, but found the name 
very distinct therein, and the letter queried certainly either t or c (I 
prefer the latter reading myself), and not o. Whether any mistake 
with respect to this letter occurred in making up the complete list 
(as I suppose it was made up) from the different Inquisitions taken, 
I cannot say ; there can be, however, no doubt, I think, that the entry 
in question refers to the above William Hodesole. He seems, too, 
to be identical with the William Hodesole who subsequently, in the 
22nd year of Henry VI., figures as a juror. (Thorpe “ Registrum 
Roffense,” p. 137). 

The next notices of the name that I have met with in the records 
occur in a Final agreement of A°. 20 Henry VII., wherein William 





English). His body is to be buried in the Church of Assche, before the Cross there- 
in. Leaves to the high altar therein, for small tithes forgotten, and for prayer for his 
soul, 6s. 8d. To buy a cow to maintain (that is by the profits of it) a light to the 
Virgin therein, 10s. To maintain the Trentall (i.e. prayer for a month) therein, 10s. 
To buy a cow to maintain a light before the Cross therein, 10s. For a light to St. 
Michael therein, 3s. 4d. To the fabric of the Church of Kemsyngge, 13s. 4d. To 
the high altar therein, for small tithes om, 40d. Fora light to the Virgin 
therein, 40d. To the high altar of Stansted, 3s. 4d. For a light before the Cross 
therein, 8s.4d. Fora light to the Virgin therein, 3s. 4d. To the fabric of the said 
Church, 40s. To each of his -sons and god-daughters, 12d. To the Uarmelite 
Brothers of Aylysford, to celebrate (masses) for his soul in the Trentall of St. 
Gregory, without fraud and deception, for one year after bis decease, 13s. 4d., and 
half a quarter of wheat. To a suitable chaplain or chaplains, to celebrate (masses) for 
the souls of himself and his friends in the Church of Assche for two years, 20 marks. 
To William Cogger’, his servant, i0s., and a black gown. To William Cotyer’, an old 
own. To John Hewe, his servant, 40d, and a black gown. For the expenses of his 
‘uneral and Trentells, £10. To the poor —_ coming for alms in the days of 
mourning and Trentall, and other charitable purposes, 7 marks. To be distributed 
amongst his family, at the discretion of his executors, 20s. To John Yedely, 13s. 4d. 
Residue of his goods to be eo | divided between Margaret his wife, and William 
his son. Makes said William, and Thomas Barbour, his executors; the latter to 
have 13s. 4d. for his trouble. Proved 20th February same year, before John Lynde- 
feld’, Commissioner. ‘ 
* Hasted probably had this from the “ Villare Cantianum,” where it is said’ that 
“ William Hodsoll, who in several deeds writ himself Esquire, both in the reign of 
Henry the Fifth and Henry the Sixth, sealed with the three stone fountains only.” 
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Hodsole and Elizabeth his wife are deforciants in respect of property 
in Sevenoaks ; and in a Recovery of the same year, whereby William 
Hodsole, and John Hadesole, Citizen and Leather seller of London,* 
cede all right to land in Kemsing, Seale, &c., to Sir John Peche. 
Any further account of this William Hodsoll I am, however, unable 
to give. Hasted says that the manor of South Ash was possessed in 
this reign by a John Hodsoll, who transmitted it to a son, also John, 
from whom it in turn passed to his son William Hodsoll. This is to 
a certain extent corroborated by other evidence. On the margin of the 
entry relating to South Ash, in the Account of the Collectors of the 
Aid to marry Blanche, the King’s eldest daughter, A°. 3 Hen. IV.,t 
Mr. Ciriac Petit, who drew up a survey of all lands held in capite in 
Kent A°. 35 Henry VIII., adds, as the holder of the fee in question 
in his time, “ Johannes Hudsole.” We have the will of William 
Hodsoll, descendant of this John, also the monumental inscription 
from his grave. He died in 1586, in the reign of Elizabeth, and as 
an authentic connected pedigree of the main line at South Ash starts 
from this point, I have arranged such an one on a separate sheet. 
Those collateral branches which I have had an opportunity of trac- 
ing, will be found included, and the whole is substantiated by full re- 
ferences to the many reliable sources from which the pedigree has 
been drawn up. An abstract of some of the more important proofs is 
given at the close of this article. 

From the earliest times the Hodsolls bore for their coat armour the 
singular charge of three wells (azure, three stone wells argent, two 
and one); arms doubtless adopted by reason of their holding, or 
having held at some remote period, lands under the Prioress of the 
Conventual House of Holywell, or Halywell, anciently situated in 
Bishopsgate Street, London. The Kent Subsidy Rolls for the reign 
of Edward III. show that that religious establishment had then pos- 
sessions in the neighbourhood of Ash, which, perhaps at the time, 





* In the Bailiff’s Accounts—Kent A°. 9-10 Hen. VIII., is mention of John Hod- 
sole, of London, and William Hodesole, of Chepstede. (Appendix II. to 10th Report 
of Deputy-keeper of the Public Records, p. 85). See also Principal Probate Register, 
“ Alenger,” fo. 13, Testament of “John Hodsall’, Citizen and Leatherseller of Lon- 
don,” dated 11th Sept., 1540, A°. 82 Hen. VIII. To be buried in Church of St. 
Myldrede, ‘‘ wherof I am a parishen” (sic.) Leaves all his ‘‘ goodes catalls” &c. to 
his wife and sole executrix Julyan. Proved 13th Oct., 1540. 

Ibid. “ Clark.” fo. 123, Testament of “ John Hodsall,” dated 17th Oct., 1625—“I 
John Hodsoll, Cittizen and Haberdasher of London.” “Item I doe giue and be- 
queath ynto my fower children, namely vnto Joane, John, Humfrey and Henry Hodsoll, 
vnto every one of them the somme of threescore and fifteene pounds” (to be paid into 
the hands of the Chamberlain of London by his executrix within a year after his 
decease, and the Chamberlain to pay same to his children at marriage, or age of 
twenty-one years; but if his wife Be with child at his death, then only £60 to each, 
and £60 to the child, &.) “ Anne Hodsoll, my lovinge wife, my sole Executrix.” 

Makes his well-beloved friends William Crosse, and Cornelius Verhelle, of London, 
archants, overseers of his will). Proved by “ Anne Hodsall, relict,” 8rd Nov., 
1625 


+ Viz., “‘ De ij partibus vnius feodi militis in Horton, vocatis Southesse, quas Thomas 
de Suthesse nuper tenuit de dicto Manerio de Kemsynge, et ipse de eodem Comite vt 
de eodem honore.” (Brit. Mus. Lansdowne MS. No. 276, pencil fo. 87). From this en- 
try we get, presumably, the successor of William de South Ash, already cited, in con- 
nection with that manor, from the records of A°. 46 Edw. III. And we also learn that 
- Thomas de South Ash was dead, or had ceased to own the manor, in A°. 8 Hen. 
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and certainly afterwards, went by the name of Halywell. In the 
Roll for the 46th year of that reign the Prioress of Hallewell’ paid 
6s. 8d. (Public Record Office, Lay Subsidies, Kent, 423, membrane 
38). This coat in its integrity continued to be used by them until 
the reign of Elizabeth ; and William Hodsoll, owner of South Ash, 
above mentioned, dying in 1586, it was depicted in stone upon his 
grave in Ash Church. (Thorpe, “ Registrum Roffense,” p. 779). 
But the author of the “ Villare Cantianum” remarks that in his time 
the family were bearing a fess wavy between the wells or fountains ; 
adding he was unable to assign any reason for so transparent a muti- 
lation of a coat of great antiquity. When, however, we take into 
consideration the zeal manifested by heralds of the Stuart period, in 
either altering the arms, or insisting upon re-grants, in those cases 
where the persons concerned could not show a pedigree,* or were un- 
willing to pay heavy sums for having one fabricated for them, it 
would not be very unreasonable, I imagine, to attribute to some such 
cause the origin of that addition to this ancient coat, which later 
members of the Hodsoll family seem rather to have appreciated than 
otherwise, since it has figured, I believe, an all their subsequent 
monuments. 

In the reign of Elizabeth, a younger son of the Hodsolls, of South 
Ash, settled in the neighbouring county of Sussex, and his grandson 
married a lady belonging to a branch of the very ancient Sussex 
family of Gratwick. Since space has not permitted my including any 
full account of this branch of Gratwick, seated at Cowfold, and Berry’s 
notice of them in his “Sussex Genealogies” being moreover very 
meagre, possibly the few additional particulars given in the pedigree 
on Plate XVI.—out of Sir William Burrell, Bart.’s MS. Collections for 
that County—may not prove unacceptable. They are derived from 
a long series of extracts from the Parish Register of Cowfold, which 
begins in the year 1558. 





* And probably many good old families were not at that period in a position to 
rove off-hand their right to arms by descent, although there might hardly be room 
or any reasonable amount of doubt as to the justice of their claim. Which is not 

to be much wondered at, I estimate, when it is borne in mind what difficulties are 
attendant upon the a, elucidation of com tively recent pedigrees, even 


in these enlightened days, an 


with such greatly e ced means of research ready 
to our hands. 
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PROPHECY REGARDING THE EARLS OF MAR. 


A GREAT amount of public interest has been excited by the contro- 
versy concerning the Earldom of Mar, the most ancient of Scottish 
dignities, a dignity in fact of such antiquity, that Sir Bernard Burke, 
in his “ Family Romance,” speaks of it in the following terms: 
“There is no title in Great Britain, perhaps no title in Europe, so 
ancient as that of the Earl of Mar. It is, in fact, an extraordinary 
relic handed down to us from the most remote period of history : for 
we can trace this illustrious line, in wninterrupted succession, to the 
old Pictish period, when the predecessor and ancestor of the present 
Earl of Mar (deceased 1866), held the same designation, but with a 
higher dignity, and a title which has been obsolete for a thousand 
years, and is now known only asa curious matter of antiquarian re- 
search. The title in question was Maormor, a Pictish dignity, inferior 
only to that of king.” 

A decision of the Committee for Privileges in the House of Lords 
in 1875, which has been freely discussed and universally condemned, 
assigned to this unique ancient dignity, a new creation of 1565! “a 
title,” according to the Genealogist, Sept., 1877, “‘ never dreamt of in 
dreams, or read of in books, till Feb. 26, 1875, for which no patent 
exists, or, as far as can be ascertained, ever did exist, for which not one 
tittle of evidence can be produced, and which nobody ever heard of 
till Lords Chelmsford, Redesdale, and Cairns came to the conclusion 
(based no doubt on their extensive acquaintance with ancient Scottish 
law!) that common sense told them it must have been created between 
the 28th of July and the Ist August, 1565.” 

We all know now, how this extraordinary decision was publicly im- 
pugned in the House of Lords on July 9, 1877, and how in a full 
house of 200 peers, the Duke of Buccleugh was obliged to withdraw 
his resolution, based on the said decision. How the matter was 
referred to a Select Committee of the House of Lords, and how they 
reported shortly afterwards that there were no precedents for changing 
the order of names already on the Union Roll ; and that they refused 
the petition of the Earl of Kellie, praying that his name should be on 
the Roll of Peers of Scotland, as Earl of Mar, in virtue of the said 
decision. 

This leaves the position of the ancient earldom, inherited and now 
enjoyed by the heir general, John Francis Goodeve Erskine, Earl of 
Mar and Baron Garioch, intact ; a fact which seems to have escaped 
the notice of some peerages and almanacks for the current year ; but 
not of so keen and cautious an observer as Sir Bernard Burke. In 
his Peerage for 1878, he inserts the ancient Earldom of Mar, imme- 
diately before the title of Mar and Kellie, with the remark that after 
the report of the Select Committee in 1877, he finds it “ difficult to 
avoid the inference, that the nephew and heir of the late Earl is the 
inheritor of the ancient peerage of Mar, and that his right to the 
Earldom which stands on the Union Roll is not affected by the de- 
cision arrived at by the Committee of Privileges in 1875.” And 
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Debrett follows suit, inserting the Earl of Mar in full, before the Earl 
of Mar and Kellie, with the forcible remark in the Preface, page iv. :— 
“ As the Select Committee of the House of Lords refused last year 
to alter the Union Roll by the proposed removal of the ancient Earl- 
dom of Mar, and the insertion of the comparatively modern Earldom 
of Mar (creation 1565) adjudged in 1875 to the Earl of Kellie, I 
have inserted the nephew and heir of the late Lord Mar, whose title 
still retains its old position on the Union Roll of Scotland.” Hence 
an interesting question arises, “Are there two Earls of Mar?” 
With reference to this enquiry, we are led to take cognizance of a 
somewhat remarkable prophecy, uttered as supposed by Thomas the 
Rhymer, about the time of the alleged new creation in 1565, and given 
in extenso in Sir B. Burke’s Family Romance, 8rd edition, under the 
head of ‘* The Earls of Mar.” 

We are, however, now only concerned with the concluding words of 
the prophecy and their interpretation. The words are, ‘‘ The line of 
Mar shall be broken, but not until its honours are doubled, and its 
doom ended.” Sir B. Burke’s explanation is :—“ The present Earl 
(deceased 1866) has no children, and his successor in the peerage 
accordingly will not be an Erskine but a Goodeve, the child of his 
eldest sister, Lady Jemima, the old line being thus broken.” But 
exception must be taken to this explanation on two grounds, though 
the interpretation of preceding parts of the remarkable prophecy 
seems to have been correct. 1. There is no explanation offered 
of the honours being doubled. 2. There is no warrant for saying that 
the old line is broken, for the Erskine family enjoyed the old title only 
accidentally, through an Erskine having married the heiress of Mar— 
female succession being conducive to change of surname. 

It was certainly thought by some acquainted with the ancient pro- 
phecy, that the hovours were doubled on the claim of the late Lord 
Mar to the Earldom of Kellie being allowed by the House of Lords in 
1829 ; but this was clearly not a doubling of the honours of the 
House of Mar, but only a revival of the honours of the House of 
Erskine, which included in its list, besides the Earldom of Kellie, the 
Earldoms of Buchan and Rosslyn, and the Barony of Erskine. 

We are therefore disposed to think that a truer interpretation may 
be found in the proceedings which have taken place in the House of 
Lords, alluded to above. In a word, there are now two Earldoms of 
Mar, if, we seriously admit Lord Kellie’s new Mar title, which by the 
dicta of three English Peers alone in 1875, made its first appearance, 
“ somehow or other,” according to Lord Redesdale, by a new creation 
of 1565, which took place, as Lord Chelmsford stated, “‘in some way 
or other without writing or evidence of any kind!” restricted more- 
over to heirs male on a presumption which is contrary to Scotch Law, 
and to the advice tendered in 1874, by Her Majesty’s Law Officers. 
This new dignity is confessedly not on the Union Roll of Scotch 
Peers, and the Select Committee of the House of Lords have recently 
decided that it shall not be placed thereon. While, on the other hand, 
independently of this fiction, the far older and time-honoured dignity 
of Mar stands as ever on the Roll, and the Committee have naturally 
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refused to accommodate Lord Kellie by removing it. Admitting, how- 
ever, this newly discovered dignity, it may be considered that the 
honours of the House of Mar are doubled. 

As regards the other part of the prophecy, that the line of Mar 
shall be broken, it is obviously within the limits of interpretation to 
regard as a possible fulfilment what has really happened, viz., that the 
surname has been changed, as Sir B. Burke suggests. 

The surname continued for many years to be Erskine, merely 
through an Erskine having, as already stated, married the heiress of 
Mar. After a long succession of sons, the Lady Frances, who would 
have been Countess of Mar in her own right, save for her father’s 
attainder in 1715, happened to marry her cousin, also an Erskine, 
and so preserved the surname. But the late Lord Mar having died in 
1866, without issue, his nephew and heir of line, his eldest sister’s 
son, de jure sanguinis, by the Law of Scotland, inherited and is now 
in possession of the “ ancient and only Earldom of Mar on the Union 
Roll of Scotch Peers.” Anyhow, we can but express a fervent hope 
that “its doom is ended,” and that henceforth the legal possessors of 
the ancient earldom will be accorded by every one the full recognition 
of their rightful inheritance. 





WILL OF BISHOP ROBERT PURSGLOVE, A DERBYSHIRE 
WORTHY. 


COMMUNICATED BY E. H. W. DUNKIN, 


In vols. XVII. and XVIII. of the ‘‘ Retiquary,” some interesting 
particulars were given respecting the career of-this prelate, and his 
monumental brass in the parish church of Tideswell, in Derbyshire. 
Having recently found his will, which was proved in the Prerogative 
Court of Canterbury on August 22, 1580, by his executor, Thomas 
Eyre, I venture to think that the following copy will be acceptable 
to many readers of the “ Retiquary.” 

In dei nomine amen I Robart Pursglove Bisshoppe of Hull The laste daie of 
Marche in the yeare of oure lorde god a thowsande ffyve hundrethe and fowerscore 
beinge whole in bodye, and of good and perfecte Remembraunce in minde, Consider- 
inge that nothing is more certaine then Deathe, and nothinge more vncerteyne then 
the hower of Deathe, intende withe godes grace not to Departe from this worlde in- 
testate Declare and make my laste will and Testamente in manner and fourme 
followinge (that is to saye) ffirste I Committe my soule to all mightie god Assuredlye 
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trustinge throughe the merrittes and passion of Christe my Redemer and Saviot to 
—_ everlastinglye in his heavenlye kingedome with his electe and blessed Sainctes. 

nd I bequeathe my bodye to be buryed within the prishe Church of Tideswall if I 
happen to dyeceasse within xx‘ myles thereof, And if it happen otherwyse then to 
bee buried in the parrisshe Churche wheare it shall please god to call me to his 
mercye. And towcheinge the bestowinge of m wontlipe gooddes I haue alreadye 
delyvered ffourtie poundes to my lovinge pw 4 trustie ffriendes Gervase Eyre of 
Keeton in the Countye of York and Rowlande Eyre of Hassope in the Countie of 
Darbye Esquiers, theie to bestowe the saide ffourtie poundes amongeeste the poore 
people and for the necessarye Charges of my ffuneralles at the daye of my buriall in 
suche places and order as is declared in twoe Billes indented made betwixte me the 
saide Robarte, Jarvase and Rowlande subscribed withe oure handes, and sealed withe 
oure Seales bearinge Date the eleventh Daie of Marche laste paste And in considera- 
cion of performaunce of suche thinges as I have putte the saide Gervase and Rowlande 
in truste I geve vnto either of theyme quisshion of blewe Tissewe, I geve also and be- 
queathe vnto Thomas Eyre of Donstone gentleman the vse and occupacon of one 
standinge Cuppe of sylver gilte withe a Cover waighinge thirtie and nyne ownces, 
the vse also and occupacion of three Goblettes of sylver gilted, withe one Cover 
waighinge threscore ounces Twelve sylver spoones havinge Pictures on the endes 
gilted, waighinge Twentie and three ounces, one large fyne peece of fyne Arras hav- 
inge Imagerye vppon yt, and the Storie of Christes passion, my beste ffetherbed 
withe a bolster, one Mattresse, twoe blanckettes, one white Happinge,* one large 
beade Coveringe, havinge the Picture of a Bisshoppe vppon yt, and lyned withe 
canvas, All the w Beddinge nowe is or lately was in the Chamber over the Dyninge 
Parlot of the sayde Thomas, The saide Thomas to have the vse and occupacon of all 
the premisses Duringe his lyfe naturall onlye, And after his Deceaze I will that 
Edward Eyre the eldest sonne of the saide Thomas Eyre shall have the vse and 
occupacon of the premisses Duringe his lyffe naturall, And after his Deceaze I will 
that his heirs males of his bodye lawfullye begotten shall have the vse and occupacon 
of the premysses Duringe theire lyves naturall. And for lacke of suche heires males, 
I will that Vincente Eyre the secounde sonne of the sayde Thomas Eyre shall have 
the vse and occupacion of the — Duringe his lyffe naturall And likewise after 
his Deceaze his heires males of his bodye lawfullye begotten to haue the vse and oc- 
cupacion of the premisses, Duringe their lyves naturall, And fynally for lacke of 
suche heyres males as is aforesaide, I will that suche personnes as of righte by lawe 
oughte to have the premisses, shall have all the same to theyme theyre heyres Exe- 
cutors and Assignes forever. I geve to Roberte Eyre Brother to the saide Thomas 
Eyre one Bason of sylver withe an Ewer pcell gilted weighinge three score and 
Thirtie and ffower Ounces, One flatte standinge Cuppe of sylver withe a Cover gilted 
waigheinge Thirtie and ffower ounces One salte of = gilted wt» a Cover waigh- 
inge seaventene ounces, Three Candlestickes of sylver, waighinge xxv ounces, And 
one single Counter wt all thinges therein Conteyned, I geve vnto Marye Eyre, 
Ellenor Eyre, and ffraunces Eyre Daughters of the saide Thomas Eyre all my half 

eares pencion w was Due vnto me at the ffeaste of Thannunciacion of o* blessed 

dye the Virgyne laste paste oute of thee possessyons of the late Monasterye of 
Gisborne dissolved, Savinge onlye Twenty poundes thereof whiche I Reserve and geve 
to my Executour for suche travayle as he shall happen to take for obtayninge of the 
sayde pencyon, and I doe ordayne and make the beforesaid Thomas Eyre the full and 
onelye Executoure of this my laste will and Testamente, And the same will, well and 
trewlye in everye poincte perfourmed, The Resydewe of my gooddes theenne Re- 
mayninge I doe geve to the saide Thomas Eyre, trustinge and Chardgeinge hym, as 
hee will awnsweare before god, to applye and putte all the same to honneste and 
proffyttable yses of hym, and his, wythowte wastinge or myspendinge annye parte 
thereof. In witnes wheareof I the fforesayde Roberte Pursglove have subscribed my 
name and sette my Seale to theise presence the Daie and yeare above written. p me 
supradictum Robertum Pursglove. In the presence of vs, Gervys Eyre, Rowlande 
Eyre, George Allotson the Wryter, Thomas Wyllcockcson (P.C.C. 32 Arundell). 





* A coarse coverlet.— Halliwell. 
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SOME DEPARTED CONTRIBUTORS 
FRIENDS. 
BY LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.8.A., 
ETO. ETO. ETO. 


AND LITERARY 


Ir is not often that in the brief space of seven weeks one is called upon 
as I am now, to chronicle and mourn the loss of more than that 
number of literary friends ; and therefore the task of recording their 
deaths becomes unusually heavy and sad. It is so many more links 
broken, so many voids created, so many warnings given, 80 many more 
losses to be entered in the day-book of one’s life, and so many blanks 
that no time or circumstance can ever fill! Among those who have in 
this brief space, between the end of December and the day on which I 
write (February the 11th)—seven weeks only—passed away, are 
Thomas Wright, F.S.A.; Dr. Doran, F.S.A.; Mrs. Bury Palliser ; 
Richard Woof, F.S.A.; Dr. Thursfield; George Cruikshank ; John 
Hewitt, and others, and the void their removal has created, not 
in their own cireles alone, but in the whole literary, artistic, and 
antiquarian world, is great indeed, while to myself and numberless 
others who enjoyed their friendship, it is of surpassing intensity. 
Their mortal lives—their “ living, moving, and breathing ”—are over, 
and their friends will see them no more, but their works will live for 
ever, and through them their memory will indeed. remain green and 
undying. 

Tuomas Wricxt, one of the oldest and most valued of my literary 
and antiquarian friends—a friendship dating back to considerably 
over thirty years—was born in 1810 at Ludlow, in Shropshire, his 
ancestors, however, being from my own county, Yorkshire, where, as 
appears from the ‘ Autobiography of Thomas Wright, of Birken- 
shaw ” * (his grandfather), they were living at Birkenshaw, and other 
places in the neighbourhood of Bradford. 

Thomas Wright, my late friend, was educated at King Edward 
Viths Grammar School in Ludlow, from whence he went to Trinity 
College, Cambridge, where he took the successive degrees of B.A. and 
M.A. Here he commenced his literary career—a career that became 
more brilliant year by year till health, strength, and vitality itself left 
him. Whilst yet an undergraduate he became a frequent contributor 
to the “‘Gentleman’s Magazine,” ‘‘ Fraser,” “Literary Gazette,” 
“Foreign Quarterly,” and other serials, and also wrote his well-known 
volume on Medieval Legends regarding Purgatory. In 1836 he took 
up hi residence in London, and coatinued his successful literary life. 
The next year he was elected a Fellow of the Society of Antiquaries, 
and in 1888 was one of the founders of the Camden Society, of which, 
for some years, he was Hon. Sec. Later on he was among the 
founders of other societies, notably the “ Percy,” and “ Shakspere,” 
to the publications of all which he was one of the most valued con- 
tributors. His reputation had by this time grown European, and in 
1842, on the death of the Earl of Munster, the Grand European Blue 


* London : J. Russell Smith, 1864. (Edited by Thomas Wright). 
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Ribbon of Literature and Science, with a seat in the Imperial Institute 
of France (the “ Académie des Inscriptiones,”) was conferred on 
him mainly through the procuration of his friend M. Guizot. In 
1844, Thomas Wright, in conjunction with his and my own friend, 
Charles Roach Smith, and others, founded the “ British Archeological 
Association,” and it was at that time that our friendship—a friendship 
that remained unbroken to the last—was formed. When the unfor- 
tunate division in the Association took place a few years later, Wright, 
Smith, and others, wisely remained with the party which retained the 
original name, the seceders adopting that of “ Archzeological Institute.” 
About this time Thomas Wright commenced the issue of his grand 
work, “ Biographia Britannica Literaria’”’ for the Royal Soviety of 
Literature ; he also became member of many other learned societies, 
and was a constant and valued contributor to their published trans- 
actions. 

Of his published works—a bare enumeration of the titles of which 
would occupy many pages—I need only name a few beyond those to 
which I have already alluded. Among his more popular ones are, 
“The Celt, Roman, and Saxon ;” “England under the House of 
Hanover;” ‘“ Domestic Manners and Sentiments;” ‘“ History of 
Caricature and the Grotesque in Art ;” ‘‘Womankind in Western 
Europe ;” “Chester Plays;” “Sorcery and Magic; ” “ History of 
Ludlow ;” ‘ Uriconium ;” “ Dictionary of Obsolete and Provincial 
English ;” “Archeological Album ;” “ Miscellanea Graphica;” “ Nou- 
velles Nouvelles ;” the translation of Louis Napoleon’s “Life of Julius 
Cesar,’’ to which task he was specially appointed by the Emperor ; 
“ Feudal Manuals of English History, Vocabularies ;” “Siege of Caer- 
laverock ;” and numberless others. To the “ Retiquary” he was a 
contributor of several papers of surpassing interest, as he was also to 
the “‘ Art Journal,” “ Intellectual Observer,” “ Archzologia,” etc. 

To Thomas Wright is due the success of the examination and illus- 
tration of Uriconium (Wroxeter), to which he devoted immense atten- 
tion, and a vast deal of valuable time ; the result of this he from 
time to time chronicled in various sources open to him, including the 
“ ReLiquarRY,” and at length issued as a whole in his splendid work 
on the subject. 

As a man, Thomas Wright was one of the most kindly, genial, 
honourable, and straightforward, of any. Light-hearted and buoyant 
in spirits when in company (and no one was more the “life” of a 
party than he was in the earlier days of our friendship); grave and 
clear in discussions on literary and antiquarian subjects ; fluent in 
language and pleasing in address; and of perfectly gentlemanly 
bearing in all things, he was a man to be respected, sought for, 
revered, and loved. Added to this, Thomas Wright was one of the 
best of correspondents, and his letters, written in his exceed- 
ingly small neat clear hand—so small that in “copy” for the 
printers his writing occupied far less space than when put in type— 
of which I have preserved a considerable number, are full of informa- 
tion, and of friendly kindliness. Thomas Wright, who died on the 
23rd of December, was buried in Brompton Cemetery on the 29th of 
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the same month, and was followed to the grave by some few of his 
oldest and most attached friends. It is to be hoped a memoir of 
Thomas Wright, with a collection of his various essays and papers 
will be ere long published ; it would form a valuable and interesting 
volume. 





Mrs. Fanny Bury Patwiser, one of the most gifted of women, most 
genial of friends, and most painstaking, careful, and reliable of writers, 
had earned for herself a name and a fame that will be long en- 
during and cherished lovingly by all who had the privilege, as I had, 
of knowing her. Of pure and refined taste, possessed of the highest 
personal accomplishments, with a deeply-read and well-stored mind, 
possessing an amazing store of knowledge on subjects connected with 
Art and Antiquity, a capacity for study, research, and literary labour, 
such as is rarely given, and with a comprehensive and concentrating 
mind that eminently fitted her for the post of critic, Mrs. Palliser 
was withal a true woman in every thought, feeling, impulse, and action, 
and was the very exemplar of kindliness and gentleness in her every 
act, and look, and word. I speak of her as I ever found her, and in 
so doing I know I am but faintly expressing what I ought to say, and 
that the words I have written can therefore only be taken as a faint 
and imperfect outline sketch of the finished picture which my remem- 
brance of her leaves permanently on my mind. 

Mrs. Palliser was the daughter of Joseph Marfyat, Esq., M.P., of 
Wimbledon House (by his wife, a daughter of Frederic Gear, Esq., of 
Boston, in America), and was sister of the more than popular novelist, 
Captain Frederick Marryat, R.N., whose distinguished services under 
Lord Cochrane, no less than his novels of ‘“‘ Peter Simple,” ‘‘ Jacob 
Faithful,” “ Pacha of many Tales,” “ Poor Jack,” and ‘‘ Midshipman 
Easy,” will ever keep his memory alive and green, and was also sister 
of Joseph Marryat, whose “ History of Pottery and Porcelain,” pub- 
lished by Murray, will remain a standard work on the subject. The 
last, and much enlarged edition of this admirable book was edited by 
Mrs. Palliser, who brought to bear on it an amount of thought and 
care that gave it a much higher value than it originally attained. 
Mrs. Palliser was also aunt to another popular novelist, Florence 
Marryat (Mrs. Ross Church), who for some time edited “ London 
Society,”’ and is at the present hour a graceful and fluent, though per- 
haps too sensational, writer. Mrs. Palliser’s published works are not 
many, but they are all thoroughly good, and all give evidence of deep 
thought and careful study. In 1865 she published her ‘“ History 
of Lace,” which has been so successful as to pass through three 
editions in- England, and also to be translated into the French, by . 
the Comtesse de Clermont Tonnere. Of this book a notice appeared 
in these pages at the time; and in connection with this it may be 
named, en passant, that to her this country was mainly indebted for 
the organization of the International Lace Exhibition at South Ken- 
sington in 1874, which was originated, arranged, and catalogued by 
her. In 1870 appeared “ Historic Devices, Badges, and War Cries,” 
enlarged and extended, from her series of papers on that. subject in 
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the “Art Journal’’—a book which, in the course of a notice at 
that time, we spoke of in these pages as being “one of the most 
useful additions to heraldic and historical literature that has for a 
long time been made,” “ as a truly useful and beautiful volume,” and 
as “one of the most pleasant, valuable, important, and at the same 
time ornamental of additions to the library.” Another of Mrs. Pal- 
liser’s works, was “‘ Brittany and its Byeways,” which is charmingly 
written, and full of interesting matter; she also wrote “A Brief 
History of Germany,” and an elegant little volume, ‘“Mottoes for 
Monuments.” In 1874 Mrs. Palliser issued her admirable “ China 
Collector’s Pocket Companion” (already noticed in these pages), 
which is one of the most useful and best arranged of manuals, 
and she also, in the previous year, issued, in a splendid volume, a 
translation from the French of Jacquemart’s “ History of Ceramic 
Art.’ Another of her translations was that of Labarte’s ‘‘ Hand- 
book of the Arts of the Middle Ages,’’ and another, her last work— 
alas, that she did not live to see it issued—was announced for publi- 
cation at the time of her death, Jacquemart’s ‘‘ History of Furni- 
ture.” Mrs. Palliser was a discriminating, clear-headed, and just 
critic, and in that capacity, as a contributor of reviews to the 
** Academy,” the “ Art Journal,” and other papers devoted to art 
and literature, her opinions were held in high estimation. As a 
writer, she was scrupulously careful and strictly reliable. Her 
opinions were well formed, and her statements, which she spared no 
pains to verify and substantiate, were unquestionable. One of her 
guiding principles was, ‘‘ It is better to raise doubt than to sow error 
—the one, time may dispel, the other it is impossible to eradicate 
when once allowed to take root.” Would that this was a principle 
more universally acted upon, not alone by writers but by others. 

Mrs. Palliser was born on the 28rd of September, 1805, and in 1832 
married the late Captain Richard Bury Palliser, who died in 1852, 
by whom she leaves issue four sons and two daughters. She died 
almost suddenly, after an illness of only a few days, at her residence, 
Russell Road, Kensington, and was buried, on the 2)st of January, 
in the Brompton Cemetery; but her works, and the memory of her 
kindly disposition, her true friendships, and her vast abilities, will 
live in the hearts of all who were personally acquainted, or corre- 
sponded, with her. 





Jonn Hewitt, whose friendship it was my privilege to hold for many 
years, was a man of cunsiderable attainments, and of deep research, 
avd his writings are in the highest degree valuable. Born at Lich- 
field in 1807, and educated in that city, John Hewitt was, I believe, 
brought up as a student in music, and for some time held the post of 
organist in St. Mary’s Church ; and he was also much attached to lite- 
rary pursuits, contributing to many periodicals. ‘‘ During his earlier 
residence in Lichfield,” says a notice in the Lichfield Mercury, “ he 
made several tours on the continent, his journals being remarkably 
clever, both as regards descriptive writing and illustration. Later 
on he was appointed to a post in the War Office; and it was during 
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his long residence in London that his powers matured, and that he 
played a quiet but no inconsiderable part in the literary society of the 
day. He enjoyed the friendship of Bulwer-Lytton, Mary Howitt, 
Mrs. S. C. Hall, Professor Wilson, Allan Cunningham, Planché, Leigh 
Hunt, Professor Jewitt, the Hon. Mrs. Erskine Norton, and many 
others with whom he laboured, and was well known under his pen- 
name of Sylvanus Swanquill. His verse was racy and descriptive, 
suggesting the style of the elder Hood.” “In his youth,” writes his 
attached friend, Mr. Greenep, ‘‘ Mr. Hewitt had been a bold rider to 
hounds, chiefly with the famous pack then hunted by Mr. Meynell, of 
Hoar Cross, and latterly by his son, the late Mr. Hugo Meynell In- 
gram, M.P for West-Staffordshire. He was, until quite a late period 
of life, an elegant skater, as those who frequented the Woolwich Re- 
pository can testify. He was also a musician of rare skill, as well as a 
sound judge of music ; and they were fortunate who could steal upon 
him in the twilight, when he was playing, with infinite grace and 
feeling, some masterpiece from Haydn or Mozart, or humming Spohr’s 
delightful air, ‘As pants the hart.’ ” 

John Hewitt’s published works were not many, but his reputation 
may well rest upon one, which is a standard book of reference on its 
subject ; I allude to his ‘‘ Ancient Armour and Weapons in Europe 
from the earliest times,’’ published in three vols. in 1860, by Parker, 
of Oxford. This is a work of extreme erudition, of deep research, and 
of admirable arrangement and execution, and ranks high in the esti- 
mation of all genuine antiquaries. ‘ Old Woolwich,” published in 
1868, by the Royal Artillery Institution, is another of Mr. Hewitt’s 
works, and another is his Guide-book, ‘‘ The Tower [of London], its 
History, Armories, and Antiquities,” which was first published (“ by the 
authority of the Master General and Board of Ordnance”) in 1841, and 
has since gone through several editions both in English, in French, and 
in Spanish. In 1870 Mr. Hewitt issued his ‘‘ Hand-book for the 
City of Lichfield ;” and in.1875 his “ Hand-book for Lichfield Cathe- 
dral,” which was carefelly noticed at the time in these pages. In 
1876 he issued his last work (published by Chatto and Windus) a new 
and enlarged edition of “Stothard’s Monumental Effigies.” But it 
was not by his published books alone that John Hewitt was favourably 
known in the literary world. His constant and valuable contributions 
tu the transactions of learned societies, and other serial publications, 
were a great and important feature of their contents. To the “ Ar- 
cheeological Journal” he contributed many valuable papers, and the 
pages of my own quarterly, the “ Retiquary,’’ were often graced by 
communications from his ever ready pen. His various papers on 
** Medizeval Arms and Armour,” in the “ Retiquary,” are admirable 
compositions, and full of interesting matter ; and it is sad to have to 
say that I bave still one unpublished paper upon this subject, in his 
own handwriting,-and illustrated by his own pencil, which he can now 
never see in print. The last paper he ever wrote—a notice of “ Some 
Sculpture of the Twelfth Century, recently dug up near Lichfield 
Cathedral ”—appeared in the last number of the ‘‘ Reriquary ” pre- 
vious to his death—that for October, 1877. 
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Mr. Hewitt for a great number of years resided at Woolwich, but 
on his retirement from the War Office he removed to his native city, 
Lichfield, where he died on the 10th of January, and was buried on 
the 15th of the same month in the Cathedral Close, in the space in 
front of the Bishop’s Palace; the Dean of Lichfield conducting the 
service in the most impressive manner, and with heartfelt earnestness 
and devotion—and there he rests, one of the most worthy of Lich- 
field’s Worthies, beloved in life, honoured in death, and leaving behind 
him a good name and a fair fame that will hallow his memory. 





Dr. Joun Doran, Ph. D., F.S.A., has left behind him a name inti- 
mately associated with literature for full half-a-century, and a more than 
usually large circle of attached friends to regret his sudden removal 
from their midst. Born in London in 1807, but belonging to an Irish 
family of Drogheda, John Doran early entered on a literary career, 
and in 1825 published his “ History of Reading,” and from that time 
forward, down to the day of his death, passed a busy life among books 
—himself as voluminous a “ book-maker” (not in the sporting sense 
of the term) as ary, and successively editing various newspapers and 
literary journals—the “Atheneum” and ‘Notes and Queries” 
among them—contributing largely to others, and acting as “‘ critic ” in 
many. He delighted in puns, and almost invariably indulged in them 
in the titles he chose for his books. Thus he issued his ‘‘ Table 
Traits, with something on them ;” “* Knights and their Days ;” “ Habits 
and Men;” *‘ Monarchs Retired from Business ;” “ History of Court 
Fools ;” ** New Pictures and old Panels ;” “ Saints and Sinners ;” 
and soon. Besides these, he wrote the Lives of the “ Queens of Eng- 
land of the House of Hanover,” which passed through four editions ; 
the “‘ Princes of Wales Heirs to the Crown of England,” and a “ Memoir of 
Queeh Adelaide.” Another of his famous works was “ Their Majesties’ 
Servants,” a history of the stage from Betterton to Kean ; and another 
was “A Lady of the Last Century,’ being an account of Mrs. Elizabeth 
Montagu and the “ bluestocking ” ladies of her day. The letters of 
Sir Horace Mann to Horace Walpole, formed the materials of another 
able work, published in 1876, under the title of “ Mann and Manners.” 
Dr. Doran’s last production, “ London in the Jacobite Times,” was only 
published a week or two prior to his death. Many works were issued 
under his editorship, the best being Walpole’s ‘‘ Journal of the Reign of 
George III. 1771-83.” In 1858, Dr. Doran prepared for publication 
a ‘* Selection of Ballads contributed to Bentiey’s Miscellany,” and in 
1868 he did a like service for The Collector. 

In company John Doran was one of the pleasantest, most affable, 
and most agreeable of men, and his society was much sought 
after. As his own papér the “‘ Atheneum ”’ says :—‘‘ Doran was at 
home in most of our literary coteries, and whilst no one encountered 
him in society without being charmed by his pleasant address and ani- 
mated conversation, it was impossible for any one to make the first 
approaches towards intimacy with him, and not to entertain a cordial 
liking for one so overflowing with manly kindliness and honest sym- 
pathy. The regard with which he inspired his habitual associates 
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was a sentiment of the closest attachment. That some of those 
tiearest friends may be found in the Society of Antiquaries may be 
inferred from the unanimity with which the Cocked Hats—the dining 
club of the Antiquaries—postponed sine die their dinner, appointed 
for the 6th instant, on hearing that their friend would never again 
appear at their pleasant meetings. It is, at the same time, indicative 
of a characteristic of Doran’s colloquial style, and of one result of his 
conversational achievements, that whilst some persons were astonished 
at the greatness of the age assigned to him by the obituary notices of 
the daily papers, others were no less surprised to discover that he was 
not older. Though he never affected to be younger than his years, 
Doran did not in the least strike casual observers, or even his ordinary 
acquaintance, as a veteran whose career had begun in the first decade of 
the present century. The whiteness of his hair would, indeed, have 
been appropriate to an octogenarian. But to the last his countenance, 
voice, and manner were those of a man in the middle stage of middle 
age. Hissmile had the freshness of a yet earlier period, and his whole 
bearing, as he delivered anecdote after anecdote to a group of listeners 
at a dinner-table, or in the corner of a crowded drawing-room, was so 
light and easy in its gaiety, that no stranger, seeing him for the first 
time in any of the earlier months of last season, imagined how nearly 
he had approached the end of his seventieth year. On the other hand, 
those intimate friends to whom he used to pour forth his personal 
reminiscences of John Kemble, and Mrs. Siddons, were induced by the 
remoteness of the recollections to magnify his age in an amusing 
manner.” Dr. Doran, who died on the 25th of January, aged 71, 
was buried-at Kensall Green on the 29th of the same month, his 
funeral being attended by a number of his most attached literary 
friends. 





GrorcE CRUIKSHANK, whom it was my privilege to know for the last 
thirty years or more, is too well known both by works, and name, and 
fame to need at my hands more than a pussing tribute to his worth. 
Born on the 27th of September, 1792, and dying on the Ist of this 
month, February, 1878, the “ inimitable George” had attained his 86th 
year, but was still hale, hearty, and active, and full of buoyant spirits. 
He was the son of Isaac Cruikshank, a clever draftsman and etcher, and 
brother of Robert Cruikshank, the famous designer and curicaturist, 
whose style, and that of their gifted father, he in great measure followed, 
becoming, however, a more powerful satirist than Robert, and one 
whose pictorial sarcasms—broad, coarse, and inelegant though they 
often needlessly were—were usually directed to some good end. A 
more prolific artist never existed, the bare enumeration of his works 
approaching six thousand! and many of these were etchings whose 
delicacy, precision, and treatment of light and shade are beyond those 
of any other we know. His first caricatures were drawn when a child 
of only six or seven years old, his last when he had become more than 
an octogenarian! In 1805 he drew Lord Nelson’s Funeral Car (an 
impression of which I possess), and from that time forward no public 
event, and scarcely a phase of social or political life, escaped his pencil. 
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Notably of late years he took a prominent part in the Temperance 
Movement ; and his oil paintings of “The Bottle,” and “ Worship of 
Bacchus "’ (though it must be confessed they are more significant and 
telling in incident, than refined in manner, or artistic in treatment) 
have, there can be no doubt, done much towards extending that 
excellent movement. Those who desire to see some.of his choicest 
drawings and etchings will find them at the Westminster Aquarium, 
where they form one of the most attractive features. 

Full of life and spirits, I remember George Cruikshank one evening, 
now over thirty years back, attending a meeting when I was present. 
In the ante-room, in which he and I were after the meeting, some friend 
asked him to give him his autograph. ‘Oh yes,” he said, ‘‘ give me 
some paper,” and down he sat, taking up sheet after sheet of paper, 
and writing his name the full size of the sheet. Others seeing what 
was being done, begged the same favour, and he good-naturedly wrote 
on and on till he had consumed a quire or two of note paper; in each 
case writing his name of the bigness of the folded sheet! Doubtless 
some of my friends still preserve these mementoes—and they will now 
be more than ever precious. His letters to me of late years have the 
same firmness of hand in the signature as those of more olden times, 
and it is a great thing to say, that his buoyancy of spirits, his memory, 
and his quickness of apprehension and retort, did not leave him in 
green old age. Only a week ago, a dear artist friend, one of the fore- 
most and most gifted of living painters, writing to me says, “I saw 
him in London last May, at ............ , the engraver’s; he then told 
me that for thirty years he had been teetotal, and his ‘ vixen wife 
[this was one of his humorous and characteristic sallies] stopp’d his 
smoking twenty-eight years ago!’ but that-he could sing and dance 
as well as ever; and he capered round the room, full of health and 
jollity! Poor George is now gone, but not without leaving footprints 
on the sands of time.” He has indeed passed to his rest, but not as 
one unknown. He was a man whom all loved, all reverenced, all 
looked up to, and whom all delighted to honour. He was buried at 
Kensall Green on the 9th of February, the funeral leaving his resi- 
dence at one o’clock. At the cemetery, “a large number of the lite- 
rary and artistic world had assembled to be present at the obsequies, 
the usual burial service being read by the Rev. Charles Stuart, the 
chaplain. The coffin was then borne to the grave, the pall bearers 
being Lord Houghton, Mr. Charles Landseer, R.A., Mr. G. A. Sala, 
General M‘Murdo, Mr. Edwin S. Ellis, and Mr. S. C. Hall, the pro- 
cession being headed by a detachment of the volunteer corps which 
Mr. Cruikshank had in his later days commanded. There was a con- 
siderable gathering both at the chapel and at the grave, including 
some members of the Temperance League. Amongst the literary, 
artistic, and other admirers of the deceased present at the grave, be- 
sides those mentioned, were W. P. Frith, R.A., J. Tenniel, Frederick 
Locker, Edmund Yates, Charles Kent, George H. Haydon, Edwin N. 
Hogarth, Dr. Ward Richardson, Dr. Hardwick, Dr. Parrott, A. Arnold, 
the Chevalier de Chatelaine, the Rev. G. M. Murphy, D. Croker, J. 
Clayton, C. H. Scott, (and several members of the Urban Club), W. 
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Brunton, C. L. Gruneisen, the Rev. Dawson Burns, Mr. Paget (the 
magistrate), Griffith, Frank Toole, and many others. The grave is in 
the immediate vicinity of that of Mdlle. Titiens, and was strewn with 
immortelles, silent homage being paid by the mourners and the general 
body of spectators to the memory of the illustrious old artist.” I am 
glad to be able to add, on the authority of his widow, Mrs. Eliza 
Cruikshank, that his autobiography; illustrated with some etchings. 
specially made for it in his latest days, is being edited by herself for 
iramediate publication. Its publication will be looked for with some 
interest, and I venture to hope that Mrs. Cruikshank will call to her 
aid in the task some judicious and discrimivating friend, who will 
exercise a healthy control over its contents. 





Ricuarp Woor, F.S.A., of Worcester, held for some years the im- 
portant offices of Town Clerk and Clerk to the Magistrates of that 
“ faithful city,” and was a man of considerable attainments. Arche- 
ology was ever with him a favourite pursuit, and he was connected 
from the first with the ‘‘ Worcester Architectural Society,” and the 
“ Archeological Club.” He was also a Fellow of the “ Royal His- 
torical Society,” and Honorary Associate of the “ Genealogical and 
Historical Society,” and he contributed valuable papers to their 
various Transactions. Some of these, afterwards published separately 
were, “On the Seals and Arms of the City of: Worcester ;” “The 
Personal Expenses of Charles II. in the City of Worcester, 1651 ; ”’ 
and “A Description of the Pictures and Portraits in the Guildhall.” 
He also greatly assisted Mr. John Noake in his researches into the 
Corporation archives, and in the compilation of some of his valuable 
works on Worcester antiquities. One of the most important and 
useful works undertaken by Mr. Woof while he held office as Town 
Clerk, was the collecting and arranging not only the records, books, 
papers, maps, pictures, and documents already in the possession of 
the Corporation, but all such additions to the same, relating to the 
county and city, as could be obtained either by purchase or by an 
appeal to those of the citizens who could be induced to contribute 
towards the collection. He compiled a catalogue of this valuable and 
interesting mass ef archzeological treasure, which was printed in 1874. 
At his suggestion the Corporation erected a fire-proof room for the 
custody of the municipal records and the valuable additions made to 
them through his instrumentality ; he also presented a portrait of 
Charles II. to the Corporation. 

Mr. Woof was an active member of the Order of St. John of Jeru- 
salem, having joined that Order in 1867, and up to the time of his 
illness he took the greatest possible interest in its charitable work, 
In 1869 the diet system of relief, which had been employed with 
regard to convalescent patients of some of the London hospitals, was 
commenced by the Order in Worcester, and Mr. Woof undertook the 
offices of local receiver and almoner. From that time many of the 
convalescent patients of the Worcester Dispensary have received relief 
in the form of nourishing food, by which means a large number of 
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persons, recovering from sickness, who were depending on their daily 
toil for their living, have been enabled to return to their work sooner 
than otherwise could possibly have been the case. In this labour of 
love for his poorer brethren Mr. Woof took a most active part, as he 
recognised in it one of the best means of employing the charitable 
funds of the Order to which he was so devotedly attached. From the 
intimate knowledge he had of the history of the Order, and in con- 
sideration of other special qualifications which he possessed, he was in 
1872 appointed by the Chapter of the Order in England to the im- 
portant post of Registrar, an office which he filled with the greatest 
possible zeal, and in which his legal, historical, and general knowledye 
were of the highest advantage. 

Mr. Woof was also an active and distinguished Freemason. He 
was initiated a member of the Worcester. Lodge in 1857, installed 
W.M. in 1861, and appointed S.G.W. of Worcestershire in 1862; he 
was also D. Prov. G. Commander of the Province of Worcestershire of 
the Knight Templars, and a past Z of the Chapter of St. Wulstan 
attached to the Worcester Lodge, a P.M. of the Lechmere Lodge of 
Mark Masters, and a M.W.S. of the St. Dunstan’s Chapter of Rose 
Croix. 

Mr. Woof, as the result of much research, a short time before his 
death, altered his name to “ Woolfe”—a change which was somewhat 
confusing and ill-advised, as it was by his name of “ Woof” that he 
and his writings and labours are known. He died on the 16th of 
December, 1877, after a brief illness, and was buried in the Worcester 
Cemetery, in the presence of a large concourse of friends. “ Among 
those who were present at the funeral were the following members of 
the Order of St. John, as representing the Chapter and members of 
the Order :—Sir E. A. H. Lechmere, Bart., M.P., Secretary to the 
Order of St. John; Sir John St. George, K.C.B., Chancellor of the 
Order ; Lieut.-Colonel Gould Weston, F.S.A., Librarian ; Sir Brook 
Kay, Bart. ; the Rev. O. M. Holden, and the Rev. T. W. Wood, 
Chaplains of the Order, who officiated at the funeral; and Mr. E. E. 
Sanderson ; also the Rev. R. Cattley, the Rev. T. L. Wheeler, the 
Rev. D. C. Preedy, the Rev. H. Davies, the Mayor and Sheriff of 
Worcester, Aldermen Woodward, Josiah Stallard, J. Stallard, and 
Jones ; a majority of the members of the Town Council, the City 
Treasurer, City Architect, Police Superintendent, a large body of 
members of the legal profession and private friends, who completely 
filled the Cemetery Chapel. The funeral procession was started from 
the Star Hotel, whither the body had been brought on the previous 
day, and during its progress through the city the public offices were 
closed. The Cathedral choir was in attendance, and the service was 
choral. The coffin, which was of oak, was covered with a violet velvet 
pall. Upon it was a profusion of wreaths of white flowers and a cross 
of green moss and violets, all of which were laid on the coffin when it 
was lowered into the grave. 


Winster Hall, Derbyshire. 
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ON ARBOR LOW—VII. 
BY WILLIAM HENRY GOSS. 


I HAVE already spoken of the astronomical symbolism of some of the 
rude stone monuments of antiquity, and suggested the opinion that 
the Circle of Arbor Low, and other such circles, were intended to 
represent the form of the sun and moon; while the stone pillar, 
menhir, or obelisk, and the pyramid, symbolised the solar ray and 
fire. That the Sun-worshippers of the early Flint Period surrounded 
with a circle of stones the spots where the ashes of their great men 
were deposited, we have abundant evidence. And the inference is so 
strong as to be convincing to most minds, that the larger circles, which 
contain no interments, but encompass dolmens, like this of Arbor Low, 
were enclosures sacred to religious rites ; seeing especially that there 
are no other vestiges of religious enclosures left in the land by the 
sun-worshipping and barrow-constructing Celts of ancient Britain. 
That the circle retained its sacred symbolism long after the rude stone 
period to which Arbor Low belongs, is evident from its so general 
appearance over the entrances to the ancient temples of India and 
Egypt. 

In this, and the next chapter, it is my purpose to trace more fully 
the religiously astronomical character of the ancient stone monuments 
and other structures. First, I will refer again to Josephus, who states 
that even the Mosaic Tabernacle and its furniture were astronomically 
designed. In his Antiquities, vi. 3, he mentions that Moses placed the 
tabernacle with its front to the east, “that when the sun arose, it 
might send its first rays upon it.” Further on he says, ‘‘ The mea- 
sures of the tabernacle proved to be an imitation of the system of the 
world.” And, speaking of the golden candlestick, “It was made with 
its knops, and lilies, and pomegranates, and bowls (which ornaments 
amounted to seventy in all) ; by which means the shaft elevated itself 
on high from a single base, and spread itself into as many branches as 
there are planets, including the sun among them. It terminated in 
seven heads, in one row, all standing’ parallel to one another; and 
these branches carried seven lamps, one by one, in imitation of the 
number of the ‘planets. These lamps looked to the east, and to the 
south, the candlestick being situate obliquely.” The next chapter he 
thus concludes, “ Now, here one may wonder at the ill will which 
men bear to us, and which they profess to bear on account of our de- 
spising that Deity which they pretend to honour ; for if any one do 

~ but consider the fabric of the tabernacle, and take a view of the gar- 
ments of the high-priest, and of those vessels which we make use of in 
our sacred ministration, he will find that our legislator was a divine 
mau, and that we are unjustly reproached by others; for if any one 
do without prejudice, and with judgment, look upon these things, he 
will find they were every one made in way of imitation and represen- 
tation of the universe. When Moses distinguished the tabernacle into 
three parts, and allowed two of them to the priests, as a place acces- 
sible and common, he denoted the land and the sea, these being of 
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general access to all; but he set apart the third division for God, 
because heaven is inaccessible to men. And wherr he ordered twelve 
loaves to be set on the table, he denoted the year, as distinguished 
into so many months. By branching out the candlesticks into seventy 
parts, he secretly intimated the Decani, or seventy divisions of the 
planets ; and as to the seven lamps upon the candlesticks, they referred 
to the course of the planets, of which that is the number. The vails, 
too, which were composed of four things, they declared the four ele- 
ments ; for the fine linen was proper to signify the earth, because the 
flax grows out of the earth ; the purple signified the sea, because that 
colour is dyed by the blood of a sea shell fish ; the blue is fit to signify 
the air ; and the scarlet will naturally be an indication of fire. Now 
the vestment of the high-priest being made of linen, signifies the earth ; 
the blue denoted. the sky, being like lightning in its pomegranates, 
and in the noise of the bells resembling thunder. And for the ephod, 
it showed that God had made the universe of four elements; and as 
for the gold interwoven, I suppose it related to the splendour by which 
all things are enlightened. He also appointed the breastplate to be 
placed in the middle of the ephod, to resemble the earth, for that has 
the very middle place of the world. And the girdle which encom- 
passed the high-priest round, signified the ocean, for that goes round 
about and includes the universe. Each of the sardonyxes discloses to 
us the sun and the moon ; those, I mean, that were in the nature of 
buttons on the high-priest’s shoulders. And for the twelve stones, 
whether we understand by them the months, or whether we under- 
stand the like number of the signs of that circle which the Greeks call 
the Zodiac, we shall not be mistaken in their meaning. And for the 
mitre, which was of a blue colour, it seems to me to mean heaven ; 
for how otherwise could the name of God be inscribed upon it?” If 
Josephus be correct in this interpretation—and the learned Judeeus 
Philo, of Alexandria, gave a similar interpretation of these things— 
then we have a very ancient instance, but in historical time, of the 
association of astronomical symbols with religious ceremouies. 

Mr. Maurice, in his observations upon the pagodas of India, based 
upon the records of Tavernier, Mandelsloe, Bernier, and Thevenot, 
says, “‘ The gate of the pagoda universally fronts the east, to admit the 
ray of the solar orb, and, opening, presents to the view an edifice por- 
tioned out, according to M. Thevenot, in his account of Chitanagar, 
in the manner of the ancient cave-temples of Elora, having a central 
nave or body, a gallery ranging on each side, and at the further end a 
sanctuary, or chapel of the deity adored, surrounded by a stone balus- 
trade to keep off the populace.” Here we have the three divisions of 
the tabernacle, as described by Josephus, with the gate fronting the 
east to admit the solar ray. Thus, in the same way that the most 
primitive style of sun-worship appears to have been preserved in the 
isolation of the British Isles from very early pre-historic ages until the 
invasion of Julius Caesar, so a subsequent more advanced worship, in- 
cluding that of the four elements—that ascribed by Josephus to Moses 
in his device of the tabernacle and the costumes of the priesthood, 
appears to have been preserved with like tenacity in India, even to 
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this day. And India retains not only the religious customs and ideas 
which prevailed in the time of Moses, but those of a still earlier 
period ; for do not the Parsees still worship the sun as the chief deity 
of the universe? And India even retains to this day actual Druids. 

I have already referred to the large pyramidal Temple of the Sun 
and Moon discovered in Mexico, whose close resemblance to the 
Temple of Belus, or the Sun, in Babylon, according to the description 
of the latter by Herodotus, is so remarkable. Mr. Augustus F. Lind- 
ley, in his work entitled “‘ A Ramble in Peru,” mentions the pyramidal 
sepulchral chambers which he saw on the Cordilleras. He says: 
“‘ The very name of those who raised these sepulchres has been oblite- 
rated by the lapse of time. By some it is supposed that they were 
built by the Aymaras—lIndian tribes believed to have peopled those 
parts before the time of the Sun-worshippers; but there seems, to my 
mind, one fact which militates against the theory. The littie square 
wiudow found in each of these tombs invariably opens to the east, 
and the first beams of the rising sun always streamed through upon 
the faces of the mummy circle, all turned in that direction. This 
would appear to indicate either that the Aymaras were Sun-worship- 
pers, or that other people built the sepulchres. Everything connected 
with them is vague, uncertain, and indefinite. All that is known of 
their history is the undeniable fact they were looked upon as ex- 
tremely ancient even in the days of the Incas.” 

The description of Ecbatana, the capital of anvient Media, given by 
Herodotus in Clio 98, suggests at once an astronomical design in the 
construction of that city. Speaking of Deioces, the first Median king, 
the Greek historian writes, “He built lofty and strong walls, which 
now go under the name of Echatana, one placed in a circle within the 
other ; and this fortification is so contrived, that each circle was raised 
above the other by the height of the battlements only. The situation 
of the ground, rising by an easy ascent, was very favourable to the 
design. -But that which was particularly attended to is, that there 
being seven circles altogether, the king’s palace and the treasury was 
situated within the innermost of them. The largest of these walls is 
about equal in circumference to the city of Athens ; the battlements 
of the first circle are white, of the second black, of the third purple, 
of the fourth blue, of the fifth bright red. Thus the battlements of 
all the circles are painted with different colours ; but the two last 
have their battlements plaited, the one with silver, the other with 
zold.” 

- In the Book of Judith, Deioces is simply spoken of as Arphaxad, 
the general royal title of the kings of Media, as Pharaoh was of those 
of Egypt. The form of the city is not there given, further than that 
the “walls” were built “round about,” but the measurements are 
given thus :—“ In the days of Arphaxad which reigned over the Medes 
in Ecbatane, and built in Ecbatane walls round about, of stones hewn 
three cubits broad, and six cubits long, and made the height of the 
wall seventy cubits, and the breadth thereof fifty cubits. And set the 
towers thereof upon the gates of it, one hundred cubits high, and the 
breadth thereof in the foundation threescore cubits. And he made 
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the gates thereof, even gates that were raised to the height of seventy 
cubits, and the breadth of them was forty cubits, for the going forth 
of his mighty armies, and for the setting in array.of his fuotmen.” 

The Rev. Thomas Maurice, to whose writings I have already re- 
ferred, because he was particularly well learned in oriental history and 
antiquities, refers to Ecbatana in these words :—‘‘ That the sun was 
symbolized by the circular wall of gold, and the moon by that adorned 
with silver, cannot possibly be doubted, when we consider, that in the 
cave of Mithra, first instituted in the Median mountains, the orbs of 
the sun and moon were formed of these metals, and that the chemist 
at this day designates these planets by the same colours: nor can we 
hesitate to pronounce that the planets, Mercury, Venus, Mars, Jupiter, 
and Saturn, were in like manner intended to be typified by the re- 
maining walls, respectively adorned with white, black, purple, blue, 
and orange [or bright red] although the reason of their using those 
particular tints may not be so immediately apparent. But if this 
account of Herodotus be true, it seems to evince that the ancients had 
the knowledge of the true or Pythagorean system of the universe, 
which places the sun in the centre, 700 years before the birth of 
Christ, the period when Deioces flourished, and demonstrates in what 
region, viz., the higher Asia, and of what venerable races of sages, I 
mean of the philosophers of the old Chaldean, Persian, and Brah- 
minian schools, Pythaguras obtained those profound stores of know- 
ledge which rendered him so illustrious in Greece, and have crowned 
his name with such deserved immortality.” It appears never to have 
occurred to Herodotus to assign any astronomical meaning to the con- 
struction of Ecbatana, which makes the astronomical coincidences 
more remarkable, for there is only the black colour of the second wall 
unexplained. The colour symbol of Mars is red, of Mercury light 
blue, Saturn deep bluish cast or purple, Jupiter white, and Venus 
yellow. Black may have symbolized Venus at that early period, or, 
if the historian or his transcribers made a mistake in one colour, it 
would be less remarkable than that they should have preserved the 
other six astronomically correct, without any knowledge of their astro- 
nomical character ; or, it is even reasonable to suppose that a yellow 
pigment may have been originally used, which by exposure to atmo- 
sheric chemical influences ultimately changed to black, an experience 
familiar to chemists. 

As I shall further quote from Mr. Maurice’s writings, I should men- 
tion that he is, perhaps, as great an authority as any we can refer to 
on oriental antiquities generally. Hé was born at Hertford in 1753; 
was educated by the celebrated’ Dr. Samuel Parr, and at St. John’s 
and University Colleges, Oxford. His study was chiefly Indian an- 
tiquities, on which he wrote seven volumes, besides the “ History of 
Hindostan,” in three volumes, and the “ Modern History of Hindos- 
tan,” in two volumes. He also wrote a volume of poems and other 
works of great elegance, and altogether evincing extraordinary learn- 
ing ; which might be expected not only from the advantages of his 
early education, but from the immense scope afforded to a man of so 
much literary industry, by his post of Librarian to the British Museum. 
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Iam not aware that he ever went to India; but if he did not, India 
and its pagodas came to him. For with the countenance and active 
aid of the Directors of the East India Company, he was in constant 
communication with artistic and literary residents in India, cor- 
recting by their means the authorities which he compiled from, as 
well as receiving much original matter and accurate drawings. He 
had also the valuable assistance of such men as his friend, Sir William 
Jones, the eminent Sanscrit scholar. His labours were royally recog- 
nised by the bestowal upon him of the pension which had previously 
been enjoyed by Cowper, the poet. 

In the same way that Mr. Fergusson, in his examination of rude 
stone monuments, was struck with their similarity in lands so widely 
disconnected, but assigned the circumstance to a naturally uniform 
structural development in the human mind; so Mr. Maurice, in bis 
study of the theologies and religious architecture of the ancient 
peoples, was struck with their evident relationship. He, however, 
assumes that Egypt, Persia, Greece, Palestine, Ancient Britain, and 
Mexico, all derived their religion, its rites, and its architecture, origi- 
nally from India ; while I venture to think that all, including India, 
derived those similarities from an original home of the human family, 
which became over-populous before the colonization of India, Egypt, 
Palestine, and the other aforesaid lands. 

In that part of Mr. Maurice’s work on Indian antiquities, which 
treats of “ The Origin and Progress of Architecture considered with 
reference to the Astronomical and Mythological notions of the An- 
cients,” he says, ‘‘ The genial warmth and nutrition bestowed by the 
beam of the Sun led mankind first to adore him, not merely, I firmly 
believe, as the highest of the orbs, but as the noblest symbol in the 
universe of that unknown God, to whom the Athenians erected 
an altar, and of whom all memory and tradition were never wholly 
effaced from the human mind. The lofty obelisk and spiral column, 
symbolical of that beam, shot up in every region where mankind 
increased, and the temples of Mexico, as may be seen in the annexed 
engraving, not less than the fanes of Egypt, assumed the form of his 
all-vivifying ray. In succeeding ages Fire, and the other elements, 
of which their rapid advance in physical knowledge led them to ex- 
plore the latent ‘and wonderful properties, upon similar principles, 
received a kindred homage. The form of the sacred edifice varied 
with their varying theology, and temples were now erected of a quad- 
rangular fashion, as well from the veneration of the four elements, 
which began so universally to receive the homage of superstition, as 
in allusion to the four cardinal points of that universe, the system of 
which they began more accurately to comprehend.” The writer then 
refers to the pyramids of Egypt, and “the quadrangular pagoda, 
with its lofty pyramidal gateways,” as ‘remarkable instances of the 
union of these two predominant notions in the ancient systems of 
theology.” 
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UNPUBLISHED LINES ON ARTIS’S BUST OF JOHN CLARE 
THE POET. 


COMMUNICATED BY CHARLES ROACH SMITH, F.S.A. 


Amone the late E. T. Artis’s MSS. presented to me, I find the follow- 
ing lines by Joseph Henderson, ‘ for the pedestal of a bust of John 
Clare, executed by E. T. Artis.” They have not before been printed, 
and as the fame of “Clare the Poet” is more than local, they 
cannot but be interesting. Artis, of course it is needless to say, 
was the one to whom the discovery of the Castor potteries in 
Northamptonshire ‘is due. 


INSCRIPTION, FOR THE PEDESTAL OF A BUST OF JOHN CLARE, 
EXECUTED BY E. T. ARTIS. 


Say does this bust resemblance bear 

To Helpston’s Village Minstrel, Clare ? 
Whose untaught strains bave placed his name, 
Among th’ illustrious sons of fame, 

And raised him from the humble spade, 
To wreath with laurel boughs—his head, 
Or can you trace the genius here, 

That pictures rural scenes—so clear, 
And gives to common, copse, and green, 
The charms of an Arcadian scene, 

In language clear, devoid of art, 

Paints the best feelings of the heart, 
And gathers sweets from every grove, 
To weave the tender song of love ? 

Can Nature’s gentle hand-maid, Art, 
Like her portray the feeling heart, 

And every bright expression tell, 

That from the heart’s emotibns swell ? 
The perfect features of the man, 
Inanimate you here may scan ; 

But Nature only can display 

That fire that prompts his rustic lay. 
Her hand alone can trace the line, 

That marks the vot’ry of the Nine. 

Yet England's sons some distant day, 
May here the tender tribute pay ; 

In future years the peasant swain, 

May point to this, and hope for fame ; 
Invoke his shade, his name may bless, 
Who burst the fetters of his race, 

And stern misfortune’s frowns, may dare, 
And boldly grasp the lyre, like Clare. 


JOSEPH HENDERSON. 


NECESSITY HAS NO LAW. 


Inspect him closer, and you'll find, 
The texture of a poet’s mind, 
That smooth white shell, will then be found, 
Cased over clay from Canwell’s ground, 
His carcass soaked well in a bason, 
Prepared for transubstantiation, 
Was by the kitchen boy twice, 

ueezed through a sieve, to make it nice, 
His brains have served to mop the kitchen, 
And wrap the fat of bacon flitch in, 
And Artis from his shoulders stole, 
Enough of clay to make his poll. 
You all have read his life, I trust ; 
This is the his’try of his bust. 


JOSEPH HENDERSON. 
















































































MESSRS. WOOLLAMS & CO.’8 EMBOSSED FLOCK PAPERS. 
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Quarterly Paper on Lmprobements in Art Planufactures. 


MESSRS. WM. WOOLLAMS & CO.’S WALL DECORATIONS. 

Few branches of Art Industry have made such marked progress in the development 
of taste and the improvement of material and artistic effect as that of paper wall 
decorations ; ard fewer still have such good results to show for that progress. 
We remember the time when some country houses with which we were acquainted 
in our boyish days, had the walls stencilled—actually white-washed, or ochre-washed, 
all over, and then, a pattern having been cut out in cardboard or what not, it was 
held in position in different parts of the wall, and a brush filled with some dark 
colour passed over it. Thus the stencilled pattern was left on the wall, and an effect 
produced that might have been pleasing to some folks in those days, but would to any 
educated eye now be considered barbarous in the extreme. Paper, as a wall covering, 
was in those days almost unknown in the rural districts, and even as used in “ homes 
of taste ” in town was of the most wretched quality, and singularly devoid of artistic 
beauty. One of the most successful of paper stainers, and one to whom mainly the 
creation of a better style of patterns was due, was Mr. John Sheringham, of Marl- 
borough Street, London, whose career earned for him the proud distinction of being 
known as “The Wedgwood of Paperstainers ”—a compliment due to him as the im- 
prover of wall papers in the same ratio as Wedgwood was of earthenware. To Mr. 
Sheringham, Mr. William Woollams, the founder of the renowned house of Wm.Wool- 
lams & Co., of High Street, Manchester Square, served his apprenticeship, and became 
his worthy successor in all matters pertaining not only to the artistic taste, but to the 
practical details, of the manufacture. Mr. Woollams, on commencing business him- 
self, brought to bear on his productions so much skill and taste, that there is no 
doubt-his patterns at that time exceeded by many degrees, both in design and mani- 
yp mp the majority of those made by other houses. We have seen papers made 

y him nearly half a century ago, that certainly were as far in advance of others of 
that day, as the ‘‘carved flock” papers of his successors are over the ordinary flocks of 
the present hour. One great feature of this gentleman’s papers at that time, as since, 
appears to be the excellence of the gilding and silvering, for we have examined some 
made by him forty years back, in which those metals retain to this moment all their 
original brightness and beauty ; this, of course, is owing to the special preparation 
(Mr. Woollams’ secret) by which the gilt patterns were protected, and which is still 
used by the firm in their best productions. 

After Mr. Woollams’ death, his sons, who fully inherited their father’s skill and 
taste, produced a large number of new panelled and other designs, for some of which 
no less than 120 blocks were used in the printing, and for one of these in 1848, 
they received the silver medal of the Society of Arts. From that time forward 
the progress of the firm has been, both in an artistic and manufacturing sense, 
an unbroken series of successes, and we have no hesitation in affirming, after the 
most careful examination, that their productions take the first rank in all points that 
give character and beauty to wall decorations. The selection of suitable materials, 
one of the most important of points to consider, has been one of the main aims 
of the firm, and purity of design, strict harmony of colour, beauty of effect, and 
faultless excellence in every detail, their guiding principles. The colours, so far as 
we can judge, are invariably firm and permanent; and it is a great thing to be able to 
say that arsenical pigments are entirely unknown in their manufactory.” 

It is not our intention’ at present to speak of all the various classes of paper 
hangings made by Messrs. Woollams & bo, but there are three or four distinct 
varieties which it is essential we should at some length particularise. First, as to 
what are technically called “ Stamped Gold” papers, which are made by a very in- 

enious French process, introdu by Messrs. Woollams into England in 1864. 
hese are stamped from patterns deeply cut into brass plates; the paper being pre- 
d with an adbesive powder, on which the leaf-gold is placed ; the heated brass 
locks melting the powder and permanently fixing the gold in all its brilliance as a 
ttern. After this comes the “ preserving ” process, which keeps the gold “ beau- 
ul for ever.” 

In Medieval patterns, whether for domestic or ecclesiastical , the papers 
produced by Messrs. Woollams, partly from designs by Mr. G. T. Robinson, and 
partly by other artists, are of the highest class, Among the ecclesiastical designs, 
which are carried out in the styles of decoration prevalent from the XIIIth to the 
XVIth centuries, some, especially those with the sacred monograms and eucharistic 
emblems, are beyond all others we haveseen. The same remark fully applies to the 
domestic series, designed in the styles of the same period, and which, from the purity 








* The use of Emerald, or Scheele’s Green, was, we are informed, totally discon- 
tinued by them in 1859. 
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of the conventional treatment of flowers, fruit, and foliage—the passion flower, pome- 
gas pine-applé, buttercup, hawthorn, ivy, wood-sorrel, and what not— and the 
eauty, intricacy, and richness of the arabesques and gothic diapers, are beyond praise. 
Some of the most remarkable achievements of the paper stainers’ art are exhibited 
in the continuous patterns, if we may so term them, wherein the design is not 
made up of a series of repetitions of the same subject, but is one idea carried up from 
floor to ceiling, whether in panels, pilasters, or any other form. These designs, which 
all evidence a highly cultivated taste and an unusual refinement in tone and arrange- 
ment of colours, are printed in several sections; some of the most successful being 
reproductions of the designs of medieval tapestry, while others, of remarkable ele- 
gance, are from original drawings. One of these, a design over ten feet in length, has at 
its base a superbly drawn plaque of goats ; others are surrounded with medallions and 
plaques of pure Italian design ; another is a rich Japanese pattern of trees and birds, 
the trees growing up from massive rockwork at the base, and gradually dying off into 


the most delicately interlaced branches at the top ; and another, which with a bro- ‘ 


eaded gold ground, and various coloured flowers, forms one of the richest and most 
“taking” of any. 

This style of decoration —one varying pattern rising from the dado and plinth, 
and carried up in continuous and harmonious thought to the frieze and border 
round the ceiling—is much in vogue at the present time, and to this Messrs, 
Woollams have paid special attention ; their designs, so far as we have seen them, 
either as patterns or ix situ, being beyond praise. Another important branch of 
their art manufacture is that of the raised flocks, white, or donkey flocks, for paint- 
ing. These flocks are made expressly for painting over with such colours as the taste 
of the decorator may suggest, and are capable of being subjected to the most ex- 
tended variety of uses; their effect is thoroughly good, whether in mono-tints, 
combination of colours, or heightened with gilding, and they are largely produced 
at the present time. 

It is not, however, so much to the foregoing classes of wall decoration, as to that 
of the newly-invented ‘‘ Embossed Flock” papers that we desire to call attention. 
This is, without exception, the most important, the most truly artistic, and the most 
masterly achievement in paper decoration that has ever been attempted. This pro- 
cess, which Mr. Aumonier has lately patented both in England and France, will 
cause, there can be no possible doubt, an entire revolution in the style of high-class 
hangings. It is the creation of a new phase of decoration, the development of a 
long-cherished idea, and the producing in soft and delicate material of all the bold- 
ness, sharpness, clearness, and precision of actual carving in wood. Nothing ever 
before attempted at all approaches to the beauty and the wondrous effect produced 
by this new species. of decoration. It is an invention of itself, by itself, and belonging 
to itself, and no other can, even in the slightest degree, compete with it. Our engrav- 
ing (Plate XVIII.) shows one of oe peer produced by Messrs. Woollams & Co., 
and will give our readers some idea of the extreme beauty and capability of this in- 
vention. The pattern is, in each case, raised above the general surface of the paper, 
to the height of about a quarter of an inch, and is formed of a solid compact body 
of felt, so cleverly compressed, and so sharp and accurate in outline and in every 
detail, as to have literally, as we have said, all the rich effect of ‘light and shade of 
actual sculpture. Walls covered with this kind of decoration have, indeed, the ap- 

arance of being sculptured in the grand old mediwval style of carved diapering. 

roduced in various colours, and more or less highly enriched with gilding, these 
papers have asumptuous and regal look that no others possess, and their gorgeous 
effect is immensely heightened by the shadows which the high relief produces. The 
patterns, so far as we have seen, are well thought out, and the trickery of enriching 
the surface —a deliciously soft surface, like the bloom on a full-ripe peach—by in- 
dented and embossed veinings and subsidiary markings, gives all the effect of careful 
chasing. We have pleasure in thus calling attention to Messrs. Woollams & Co.’s 
latest achievements in art manufacture, but have reserved to ourselves their 
leather papers for a few special words later on. 


MR. HARPER’S NEEDLE CASES, 


GREAT progress has recently been made in the Art-manufacture of needle cases, by 
the well-known firm of Thomas Harper, of Redditch. His — cases arefar beyond 
any that bave preceded them in point of design as well as in actual manufacture, 
They are literally books, bound in “ regal purple,” or rich blue velvet, lined through- 





out with ribbed silk, thoroughly fitted with needles of various sizes, bodkin, etc., and 
with a convenient inside pocket, and gold or silver clasp. The beauty and novelty of 
the Art-design, however, consists in the first cover being mounted on the velvet with 
a gold or silver plate (of nearly its full size), exquisitely chased, and heightened with 
enamel. The effect is very charming, and altogether these are among the most taking 
and useful elegancies we have seen. 
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GREENWELL’'S “BRITISH BARROWS.” * 

WE have only space in our present number to announce, very briefly, the issue of the 
Rev. Canon Greenwell’s all-important and adntirable work on “ British Barrows,” 
whose appearance we have long anxiously looked for, and now welcome with intense 
pleasure and satisfaction. The volume is a record of the reverend author’s incessant 
and untiring labours in the truest and most reliable field of archeology, that of per- 
sonal examination into, and scientifically conducted excavations of, the grave-mounds, 
themselves, in various parts of the country, and it evidences throughout that en- 
lightened judgment, that untiring energy, and that oneness of purpose which have 
always characterised Mr. Greenwell’s proceedings, and have placed him in the very 
front rank of real practical antiquaries. First, the Canon gives us an introductory 
chapter on the general subject of barrows and their contents, which is one of the 
most learned, complete, and reliable essays on the subject ever penned, and may be 
taken as a complete and faultless manual on the subject. Deeply learned in all its 
bearings, well digested in its opinions, careful in its selection of typical examples, 
and well weighed in its every statement, we regard this introduction as the most 
valuable addition yet made to the literature of pre-historic times, and we give it un- 
bounded praise. Every expression of opinion has been well considered, and is put 
forward with that true spirit of enquiry that shrinks from being dogmatic, and only 
aims at helping on a truthful and enlightened enquiry. Unlike some other authors 
we could name, Canon Greenwell does not express himself authoritatively on deba- 
table points, and thus he unconsciously becomes an authority, and will be so looked upon 
by every student of archeology. He puts forth no opinion that is not based upon 
clear reasoning and patient research, and-thus he is supported by authorities that are 
undeniable, and by reasons that no one can shake; and where a diversity of opinion 
exists, as in the case of the so-called incense cups (which despite all that has been 
said to the contrary, we believe to have been, as we have in otber places suggested, 
immolation urns), he weighs with care, and diligence, and commendable fairness, the 
opinions of others, rather than impress his own on the mind of his readers. 

The remainder of the volume is devoted to carefully detailed records of Canon 
Greenwell’s own explorations into the barrows of Yorkshire, Cumberland, Westmore- 
land, Northumberland, Durham, and Gloucestershire. Of the historical interest of 
this important part of the volume it is impossible to speak too highly, and it is equall 
impossible to over-estimate the value of the Canon’s labours, or of the way in arhich 
he has recorded their results. His excavations have, it is evident, been conducted 
with the most scrupulous care, and with the sole desire and determination of benefit- 
ing science, and it is impossible to conceive the good that must result from the 
excellent and masterly manner in which the records have been put together and 
issued. We cordially and emphatically recommend Canon Greenwell’s “ British 
Barrows ” to all lovers of antiquity, and we trust soon to see that a second edition is 
required. We ought to add that by way of appendix Professor Rolleston has given a 
description of figures of skulls found by Canon Greenwell, and some general remarks 
on pre-historic Crania, which well ey om the Canon’s account of his researches. 
“ British Barrows” is illustrated with a large number of well executed woodcuts 
which add immeasurably to its interest and value; of these we are fortunately enabled 
to give some examples on Plates XIX. and XX., which we trust will send our readers 
to the book itself. It is a work on which the learned Canon may rest his fame. 

* British Barrows: A Record of the Examination of Sepulchral Mounds in various 

arts of England. By Wi1L1AM GREENWELL, M.A., F.S.A. Oxford: The Clarendon 
ess (London: Macmillan & Co.) 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 762, 1877. Illustrated. 


BLACK’S ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 
VoLumeEs 3 and 4 of the new edition of the Waverley Novels now in course of issue 
by Messrs. A. and C. Black, to which we directed attention in our Jast number, are 
devoted to “ Guy Mannering,” which is thus made complete in two volumes. Of the 
admirable way in which this edition is being printed and issued it is impossible to 
speak too highly. The thick toned paper, the clear beautiful type, the admirable 
steel plates, the numerous well executed woodcuts (and those who are conversant with 
the famous “ Abbotsford Edition ” know well how excellent they are), and the strong 
and thoroughly good binding, make this issue of the “ Waverley Novels” all that 
could be desired. We repeat that this is, taken as a whole, the most satisfactory of 
any edition yet projected, and we again cordially recommend it. We shall hope 
again and again to revert to this edition as future volumes are received. 


* The Waverley Novels. Illustrated Edition. Edinburgh: A. & C. Black. Pub- 
lishing in monthly vols., bound in cloth, 
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BIBLIOTHECA CORNUBIENSIS.* 


WHEN the first volume of Messrs. Boase and Courtenay’s valuable and important work 
appeared, we took occasion to speak in terms of commendation of the admirable way 
in which they were acquitting themselves in their self-imposed and onerous task. It 
is, therefore, with more than ordinary pleasure that we now record the completion 
and issue of the second volume of their “ Bibliotheca Cornubiensis,” and desire to call 
the special attention of our readers to its merits. In a work of this kind, it is at all 
times difficult to lay down a line of demarcation and keep to it. The fields of bibli- 
ography and biography are so closely allied, and their boundaries so undefined and 
intimately mixed up the one with the other, that it is the easiest of all possible steps 
to an author or compiler to wander from the one into the other, and this overstep- 
ping or wandering is, in the preparation of a work of this character and magnitude, 
not only excusable and allowable, but absolutely essential to its completeness and 
value. Messrs. Boase and Courtenay have, we think very wisely, included in their 
list here and there a name not strictly bibliographical, but so far as we can see, in 
each case this has been done wisely and judiciously, and with immense advantage to 
the reader. The Bibliotheca Cornubiensis is a grand compilation. Wide in its range, 
comprehensive in its plan, embracing in its well digested list men who have been 
written about as well as those who have written, including numbers of ‘“ worthies ’ of 
or connected in one way or other with the county, and giving evidence on each page 
of painstaking research, unflagging industry, and an enlightened and thorough under- 
standing of the nature of the work to be done, it will remain a model for other coun- 
ties, which for the honour of the nation we trust they will not be slow to follow. The 
book is excellently printed, in good large clear type, on excellent paper, and of such 
a size as to render it an acquisition to any library. A book of this kind can never be 
one “ for the million,’’ for the million would never want it or care for it, even if put 
within their reach. It was therefore a wise determination of its authors and pub- 
lishers to make it a grahd library book, and one that will ever be looked upon as a 
standard book of reference. We learn from the preface that the third and con- 
cluding volume is in a forward state, and will shortly be issued. We shall look 
anxiously for its appearance, and then take another opportunity of speaking of the 
labours of its authors. In the meantime we cordially commend the Bibliotheca to our 
readers ; it is a book not of local but of national importance. We wonder if we might 
suggest (if not already a part of the plan), that in the third volume should be included 
an index of places and subjects. 


* Bibliotheca Cornubiensis. Vol. II., P to Z. By GEORGE CLEMENT Boask and 
WILLIAM PRIDEAUX CouURTENAY. London: Longman & Co., 1878, pp. 917. 








THE CHURCHES OF DERBYSHIRE.* 


We have great pleasure in calling attention to the third volume of this important 
work, and of repeating, with emphasis, our former expressions of commendation of 
the way in which, as a general rule, Mr. Cox has acquitted himself of his heavy and 
onerous task—a task which only a thorough love of the subject, and a persevering 
energy could have induced him to undertake. The present volume is devoted to the 
churches in the Hundred of “ Appletree” and ‘‘ Repton and Gresley,” and includes, 
of course, among many others (for the volume contains notices of more than sixt 
churches), the interesting edifices of Breadsall and Breadsall Priory ; Cubley ; Duf- 
field and its chapelries ; Etwall; Kedleston, with its grand old Norman doorway and 
its numerous monuments; Norbury, with its monuments and stained glass ; Spondon ; 
Chaddesden ; and Stanley; Calke, and its Priory; Gresley Priory ; Melbourne, with its 
early Norman work and its numerous Chantries ; Repton, with all its interesting fea- 
tures and surroundings, and its old Priory Church ; and Stanton, with the desecrated 
chapelry of St. Brides. The accounts of the various churches seem to us in the present 
volume to be much shorter than in the preceding ones, aud in many instances, to be 
not only unnecessarily but unfortunately brief ; many features of interest being but 
only just touched upon, or altogether excluded. So far as they go, however, they are 
carefully prepared and well written, and the present volume forms a worthy successor 
to those that have preceded it. We cordially thank Mr. Cox for the labour he has 
expended over his work, and for the vast amount of information he has given to the 
public, and to Mr. Wilfred Edmunds, the liberal-minded publisher, thanks are also 
eminently due for the truly excellent manner in which he has issued it. It is a book 
of which Derbyshire has reason to be proud, and we cordially commend it. We shall 
take another occasion to allude to the work when completed. 


* The Churches of Derbyshire. By J. CHartes Cox. Vol. III. Chesterfield: W. 
Edmunds; London and Derby : Bemrose and Sons, 1877. 
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THE TOWNLEY MSS. 


To the Rev. Dr. Grosart, one of the most eminent of scholars, and most gifted of men, 
we are indebted for the issue of two privately printed books of the highest literary 
value, and of the utmost antiquarian importance. These are ‘‘ The English Jacobite 
Ballads, Songs, and Satires,” and “ The Spending of the Money of Robert Nowell, of 
Reade Hall, Lancashire ’’—1568-1580—edited by himself, from the original MSS. at 
Townley Hall, Lancashire. To these we have turned with an unusual degree of plea- 
sure, and desire to express to Dr. Grosart our entire, our unbounded, satisfaction at 
the way in which he has executed his self-imposed and far from light task. The MSS. 
at Townley Hall, spoken of in the ‘‘ Report of the Royal Commission on Historical 
Monuments,” are of immense literary, historical, and genealogical value, and the pub- 
lication of them could not by any possibility have fallen into better or more loving 
hands than Dr. Grosart’s, re by none could their editing have been done in a more 
masterly, careful, and reliable manner. The first of these volumes contains a large 
number of songs and ballads on persons and events in the stirring times of “ the 15” 
and “the ’45” to which they relate. Many of these are entirely new to collectors, 
and being, with his usual good taste printed literatim et punctatim from the originals, 
ssess a value that cannot be too highly estimated. To these Dr. Grosart has added 
illustrative notes, which add immensely to their importance. Among other matter 
new to us, is a clever hope-breathing “ Acrostic on the Right Hon. James Earl of 
Derwentwater,” which we here reprint :— 
**D earest of men, in best of causes lost, 

E nvy may now her cruel actions boast ; 

R ejoice then happy martyr since life’s gone, 

W ear thou for ever an immortal crown ; 

E lisian Shades shall thy retreat secure, 

N o more disturb’d by Contes men in power ; 

T yrant shall vanish from our happy isle, 

Ww ton James returns, propitious heaven shall smile ; 

A midst the Croud thy Spouse & Children dear, 

T heir rights & Libertys from James shall share ; 

E ver protected by a lawful King, 

R ear up their Heads & Halleluias Sing.” 

The second of the volumes we have named is, there can be no doubt, one of the 
choicest contributions ever made to literary archeology. It is an account of the 
posthumous expenditure in charities of the fortune of Robert Nowell, a younger son 
of John Nowell, Esq., of Read, and brother of Dean Alexander Nowell, and Dean 
Laurence Nowell. He was appointed by Queen Elizabeth, Attorney to Her Majesty's 
Court of Wards, and held many other lucrative offices. Dying in 1568-9, leaving by 
will a vast number of legacies, he directed by word of mouth that the residue should 
be distributed in charity (‘that the poore should have all hys goods; hys debts, 
legacies, and funerals, beying fyrste discharged ”’) ; and the present volume is a literal 
copy of the accounts of these disbursements, printed page by page, and letter by letter, 
with voluminous notes to almost every item. Of the importance not only of the MS. 
itself, but of Dr. Grosart’s notes, it will surely be sufficient to say that the accounts 
contain many hitherto unknown entries relating to Edmund Spenser, and the family 
to which he belonged ; to Edward Kirke (the E.K. of Spenser’s ‘‘ Shepherd’s Calendar ay 
Bishop Richard Hooker ; Bishop Launcelot Andrews, Wm. Whittaker, Bishops Still, 
Bilson, Smith, Parry, and Wolton ; Churchyard the ay ; and a host of others, are nu- 
merous, valuable, and nowhere else to be obtained. e have only space now to say this 
much, but we add, in few words, that we look on these volumes as among the most 
important that bave come before us, and glad indeed are we to give expression to our 
thankfulness to the learned doctor for having given them to the world. 

We perceive that the Rev. Dr. Grosart is about to print for the first time, the 
Poems of George Daniel, of Beswick—the ‘* Gentle Cavalier” —from the original MS. 
in the British Museum. It is intended to limit the edition to 100 large paper copies, 
which were all subscribed for in a couple of weeks, so that a select few true lovers of 
our rare literature will now possess copies of what cannot fail to be a book of intense 
interest and of priceless value. Weadd, too, that Dr. Grosart is most anxious to secure 
every possible scrap of information that can be got together relating in any — to 
George Daniel, or to the family to which he belonged. Our readers will do well to 
send him any notes they may have. 


THE PorTRAIT BrrTHDAY Book (Seeley & Co., Fleet Street).—This is a very happy 
thought. Besides the usual space for writing names of family friends and connec- 
tions, each day throughout the year contains the printed birthday of some half-dozen 
celebrities, and each day is embellished with a portrait of some well known person. 
Thus the book contains no less than 365 engraved portraits, besides each page being 
surrounded by an exquisitely designed border. It is one of the most charming of 
little books, and fit for every home where such a pretty luxury is cared for. 
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PICTURESQUE EUROPE.* 

We desire again to call special attention to Messrs. Cassell and Co.’s sump- 
tuous publication, “ Picturesque Europe,” of whose merits and beauties we have 
on a former occasion spoken. It is, without exception, the most faultlessly 
beautiful publication in point of illustration and in printing and “ getting 
up,” that has yet appeared ; its engravings, whether steel or wood, are superb, 
and its matter pleasant, readable, brilliant, and instructive. The parts now 
before us range from parts J0 to 19, and to their contents we now refer. First 
we have “Scenery of the Thames,” by Mr. Senior, and next a glorious chapter on 
“ the South Coast, from Portsmouth to the Lizard,” by Mr. Bonney. Next, the same 
writer gives us “English Abbeys and Churches,” with lovely woodcuts of Bolton 
Abbey, a part of St. Alban’s Abbey (Cathedral, now), the Coronation Chair, and 
Edward the Confessor’s Tomb at Westminster Abbey ; Whitby Abbey, and parts of 
Glastonbury, Fountains, Furness, Riveaulx, Tintern, Wenlock, and other Abbeys and 
Churches. Then we have “the Land’s End” by the same, and this is succeeded by 
an admirable chapter on “ old English Homes,” by Mr. H. Schiitz Wilson. This, one 
of the most “taking” of subjects, is exquisitely illustrated by four or five engravings 
of stately old Haddon Hall, and others of Kenilworth Castle, Penshurst, Hever, Scar- 
borough Castle, a fine old house in Temple Street, and St. Peter’s Hospital, Bristol, . 
Chepstow Castle, and that grand old gothic hostelry the George Inn at Glastonbury. 
Next we have an equally interesting chapter by Mr. J. F. Waller, on “ the West Coast 
of Ireland ;’ and then comes another of our favourites, ‘‘the Border Castles and 
Counties,” by James Grant, which contains charming illustrations of Branksholm, 
Berwick, Kelso, Jedburgh, Ferniehurst, Neidpath, and a host of other glorious spots. 
Next comes one of the most charming papers ever written, upon our ‘‘ Cathedral 
Cities,’ by Mr. Bonney, full of exquisite engravings, the points of which are invariably 
well chosen, and the execution perfectly faultless. Then follow ‘‘ The Grampians,” 
by James Grant; ‘‘ Oxford,” by R. J. King; and the “ West Coast of Wales,” by 
H.§8. Wilson—each of which is just as pe | as writer, artist, printer, and publisher 
can make them. Picturesque Europe is, without exception, the most beautiful of 
beautiful books—fit for the palace and the stateliest of homes, and one of the greatest 
artistic boons that that has ever been conferred on the general reader. We again 
cordially and earnestly commend it. 

* London : Cassell, Petter and Galpin, La Belle Sauvage Yard, Ludgate. Publish- 
ing in large 4to parts. 





TEMPLE BAR.* 

At a time when Temple Bar—more shame to the city authorities—is doomed to de- 
struction, a history of the “ Bar,” and its predecessors en the same site, becomes 
highly acceptable and interesting, and we are pleased to find that so able a man as 
Mr. z. W. Godwin has devoted his time ard his talents to putting on record some 
particulars concerning it. It is a pleasantly written and highly instructive little 
monograph, and contains in brief space an excellent reswmé of the history of the 
‘* Bar,” as well as architectural description of its main features. So intereresting is 
it, that we heartily wish it was longer, and that it was more fully illustrated. An 
interesting feature in the book is the printing of a contemporary description of 
Temple Bar, from the original MS. in the Harleian Collection. It was “ written in 
the year 1688,” says Mr. Godwin, ‘‘ while yet the Portland stone of Temple Bar was 
fresh and white,” but on the next line we find it thus headed, “ Notes of Practise 
vppon the Gate at Temple barr: 1638”-—a discrepancy of fifty years that may 
bewilder some readers. “Temple Bar” is a nice little book, and forms an interesting 
and valuable addition not only to the literature of the city of London, but to general 
literature. We are glad to see so nice a book on so “ taking a subject.” 

* Temple Bar. By E. W. Gopwin, F.S.A. London: B.F. Batsford, High Hol- 
—_ . es “ British Architect” Office, 7, Cross Street. 1 vol. 4to., pp. 22. 

ustrated. 


THE GEOLOGY OF LEICESTERSHIRE AND RvuTLAND (Sheffield: W. White, 4to., 
a This admirable sketch of the Geology of Leicestershire and Rutland, by Mr. 
W. J. Harrison, the learned curator of the Leicester Town Museum, is a valuable con- 
tribution not only to topographical literature, but to the science of geology. Learn- 
edly written, well considered in every statement, and founded on actual observation, 
it becomes a monograph in every way worthy of the district it describes, and one that 
will serve as a model for other students to found their works upon. Mr. Harrison 
leaves nothing to be desired in the matter of his work, which embraces a wide field 
of research, and his numerous photographic plates add not only a value but a charm 
to the volume ; all praise is due to him for the manner in which he has acquitted him- 
self of his task ; our only regret is that so good a book should not have had better 
typography. 
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[From Jewitt’s “ History of Ceramic Art in Great Br-tzin.” 
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THE CERAMIC ART OF GREAT BRITAIN.*® 


WE are giad to be able to record that Mr. Jewitt’s great work—a national work in 
every sense of the word—upon the “ Ceramic Art in Great Britain”—a work of im- 
mense research and labour, upon which he has been engaged for many years, is now 
at length issued. It would not be seemly in the pages of the ‘‘ RELIQUARY” to ex- 
press any opinion upon the merits of a work by its editor, and we therefore simply 
announce its publication, and quote the ‘ opinions” of one or two leading journals 
regarding it. The‘ Times” (London daily, of course), thus spoke of Mr. Jewitt’s two 
sumptuous volumes in itsissue of December 7th, “ The ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain,’ 
by Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, F.S.A. (Virtue and Co., Limited, Ivy Lane, 1878), is one of 
those works which are made possible only by a combination of learning and ability 
with abundant leisure, and, above all, the zeal which sympathy alone can give. Late 
years have seen the production of several learned and useful works on the general 
subjects of Pottery and Porcelain, and of others which have exhausted the history of 
— English factories like those of Bristol and Etruria; but this is the only work 

evoted to the whole range of British ceramics, and to that department exclusively. 
Almost absolute knowledge, a good sound judgment, and great liberality in the pub- 
lishers’ part of the enterprise, have certainly been rewarded in the result of these two 
volumes. We may remark, in conclusion, that the text is embellished and illustrated 
with a couple of thousand admirably executed engravings.” 

The ‘* Atheneum,” in the course of a long review of the book on the 9th of March, 
wrote, ‘‘ Mr. Jewitt has been fortunate as an explorer and historian, His ‘ Life of 
Wedgwood’ remains one of the best studies of a comparatively small section of the sub- 
yl ceramics]......... “‘ the author has brought into a compact and readable form, 
in good chronological order, the most valuable elements of the knowledge of ceramics, 
which he and others have before now built slowly and surely on a sound and correct 
basis. This is a good thing to do, and the book will be acceptable on this account, to 
say nothing of other matters, to which we shall come by-and-by............The greater 
part of Mr. Jewitt’s learned volume is devoted to accounts of the special manufactures 
which have existed and still flourish in this country from the days of Dwight. This 
part of the book is replete with details of all kinds about processes, decorations, the 
artists employed, their modes of working, respective degrees of skill and success or 
failure, the nature and uses of the articles made, most of which are valuable as dis- 
playing the changing currents of task and expense, and, as to the last, the enormous 

rices which were given for remarkable specimens. The narrative is enriched by 
Sondoets of good woodcuts and other illustrations, some of which have been taken 
from the original copper-plates, ¢.g. of the Mugs of Coalport ware, well known to col- 
lectors, plates which still serve our author’s turn. We recommend this book heartily 
to the curious : it deserves especial praise for its complete indices and excellent 
type.” 

7 he “ Art Journal” for January, which devoted a.couple of es to a notice of 
Mr. Jewitt’s new work, says in the course of its remarks :—“‘ The principal china 
manufactories of Great Britain have each had its historian, and many valuable mono- 
graphs have been published on the productions of Chelsea, Derby, Worcester, and 
others, but no work has yet appeared giving a complete history of the ceramic art in 
Great Britain. Mr. Jewitt has undertaken the ton, and most conscientiously has he 
carried it out. China is truly the passion of his soul, and we have here two goodly 
octavo volumes, illustrated with nearly two thousand engravings, in which he traces 
the progress of pottery from the rude cinerary urn of the Celtic tribes, through its 
gradual and uninterrupted development to the wonderful productions of our modern 
potters, giving us the chief seats of its operations, and the characteristics of the pottery 
of each place, with a pecpeettonate amount of the technical branch of the subject. 
covanennion Mr. Jewitt’s work is a perfect encyclopedia of British pottery, and must 
henceforth take its place as the text-book of Ceramic Art in England.” 

The “ Derby Mercury” wrote in its issue of the 23rd of January, “ Mr. Jewitt’s 
Ceramic Art of Great Britain, a profusely illustrated book in two imperial octavo 
volumes from the great art-publishers, Virtue and Co., is one which will delight all 
collectors of porcelain and pottery throughout the kingdom. It will be remembered 
that Mr. Jewitt many years ago contributed a series of papers on this subject to the 
Art Journal—these articles, which embodied his own personal researches into the 
origin and history of sume of the most famous china-factories in England, appear to 
be the foundation of the present work, which, enriched as it is with the results of later 
investigations and a wealth of beautiful illustrations, must now take rank as the first 
of its class. This place is due to it, not only on account of priority of treatment, but 
because of the unwearied research and careful comparison of data, which are con- 
spicuous characteristics ..............In the ivterim, we will say, with perfect sincerity, 
that the china-mania (which has called into existence a literature of its own) has no 
better or abler exponent than Mr. Jewitt, who has handled his subject like a master, 
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and has given to the world a sumptuous work, worthy in every way of the beautiful 
art which it elucidates, and creditable alike to author and publishers.” 

The ‘ Staffordshire Times” speaks of it as “‘an invaluable book to the manufac- 
turer and the collector, and ong that, like good port, will increase in value every year 
of its age;” the ‘‘ Bridgnorth Journal” says, “ this splendid work......... is evidently 
the result of enormous labour and indefatigable research. Derbyshire may well be 
proud of an author who has accomplished so much and so well in all his many and 
various contributions to the literature of this country ;” and the “ Staffordshire Ad- 
vertiser,” in the course of a lengthy notice extending over two weeks, remarked :— 
“It is once more our agreeable duty to direct the attention of the readers of the 
Staffordshire Advertiser to the literary labours of Mr. Llewellynn Jewitt, with whose 
mame many are already familiar as that of one of the biographers of Josiah Wedg- 
wood, as the editor of the ‘ Reliquary,’ as a voluminous writer on many branches of 
archeology, and as a diligent and enthusiastic student of the history of pottery. For 
many years past Mr. Jev tt has been engaged in the accumulation of the vast amount 
of information which he has embodied in the two handsome volumes now under notice. 
Portions of the matter have already appeared in his ‘ Life of Wedgwood,’ and in the 
‘ Art Journal,’ but there is a great deal which is entirely new. ‘The Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain’ is no doubt regarded by Mr. Jewitt as the magnum opus of his life, 
and no one who has paid any attention at all to the subject, and makes himself ac- 
quainted with the contents of the work, will be disposed to question tbe author's right 
so to regard it. In one respect we believe the book to be unique: it does for ceramics 
what has not been done for any other branch of industry in this country, namely, 
gives so thorough a history of its origin, progress, and present condition, as virtually 
to exhaust the subject. Not a single pottery, however obscure, appears to have 
escaped the author’s research............ Mr. Jewitt’s ‘Ceramic Art of Great Britain’ 
reflects the highest credit upon his zeal and industry. As we have already said, it is 
unique as an industrial history, and as a record of the state of one of our most inte- 
resting and successful manufactures at the beginning of the last quarter of the nine- 
teenth century, it is simply invaluable.” 

We give examples of the engravings on Plates XXI., XXII. and XXIII. 

* The Ceramic Art of Great Britain, from pre-historic times down to the present day : 
being a History of the Ancient and Modern Pottery and Porcelain Works of the 
Kingdom, and of their Productions of every class. By LLEWELLYNN JEWITT, F.S.A., 
etc., etc. 2 vols. royal 8vo. Illustrated with 2000 engravings. London: Virtue & 
Co., 26, Ivy Lane, 1878. 


THE Roya Bive Book (London: B. W. Gardiner & Son, Princes Street, Caven- 
dish Square), for 1878, This essential of every club-house, library, mansion, and 
fashionable home—indeed the most necessary of all directories and books of reference 
for addresses of the fashionable world—is this year much improved by the admirable 
way in which reference to the Street Index is simplified and arranged. ‘‘The Royal 
Blue Book, Fashionable Directory and Parliamentary Guide,” which has now attained 
its 56th year of publication, is everything its name imports, and more; it is all that 
can be desired, and its usefulness and value are immeasurable. ‘Those who do not 
— it cught to do, and we, as in other years, again unhesitatingly recommend it. 

t is the cheapest, most useful, reliable, and desirable five shillings’ worth ever pub- 
lished, and the marvel is how its carefully compiled 1800 pages, full bound in “ royal 
blue” leather, can be issued at the price. 

Diocesan CALENDARS.—We have before us the “ Lichfield Diocesan Church Calen- 
dar” (Neweastle-under-Lyme : C. Hickson) ; the “ York Diocesan Calendar” (York : 
John Sampson) ; and the “ Worcester Diocesan Church Calendar” (Birmingham : F. 
Grew, Moor Street); for 1878, and four more useful publications we do not know. No 
Church information connected with each of these Sees is omitted in its own calendar, 
no general information left out, and no point of importance passed over. In one re- 
spect, as it hitherto has done, the Lichfield this year takes the lead. We allude to 
the matter of illustrations, which always add so much to its interest and usefulness. 
This year, among other illustrations, we have engravings of the Bishop of Lichfield’s 
Mission Barge; a map of the canal system on which it is intended to be used for 
divine service; and views of Hoar Cross Church, and the Church of All Saints, 
Shrewsbury. Bach of this series of Diocesan Annuals is thoroughly good, and is 
essential to every clergyman, and every layman in the See. Would that each Diocese 
had as good calendars as the four faultless ones before us. Their value as books, not 
only of annual, but of permanent, reference, is incalculable. These calendars show, 
better than anything else does, the immense amount of church work done during the 
year, and the admirable and energetic way in which church interests are being cared 
for in each See. We cannot too strongly or emphatically praise and recommend these 
books; they are each equally good, and each of far wider interest than the diocese in 
which it is issued. 
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RELIQUARY, VOL, XVIII. 








LESSORE’S FAMOUS EUROPA PLATEAU, VASES, ETC., BY MESSRS. WEDGWOOD. 
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MOSAIC AND ALABASTER REREDOS, sy Minton, HoLtins, & Co., AT THE PHILADELPHIA EXHIBITION. 


[From Jewitt’s “ History of Ceramic Art in Great Britaia.” 
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DEBRETT’S PEERAGE AND BARONETAGE.* 


UNDER such able editorship as that of Dr. Mair, and with such liberal-minded and 
energetic publishers as Messrs. Dean & Son, it is no wonder that “ Debreit,”. the 
veteran of all ‘‘ peerages,”’ should year by year make such marked progress as it has 
done, nor that it should so win on the ublic as to be considered to be what it doubt- 
less is, peerless and among peerages. Debrett’s ‘“ Peerage” bas now attained its 165th 
year, and the ‘‘ Baronetage” its 70th, and they have thus become venerable by age, 
as they are trustworthy and excellent in their arrangement and contents. In the 
present year’s issues the works have been entirely re-modelled, re-arranged, and ex- 
tended, and thus each becomes, to all intentsand purposes, an entirely new work. “De- 
brett,” as a matter of course, deals exclusively with living persons, but, nevertheless, 
in each case a notice is given of the predecessor of the holder of the title, and a vast 
amount of collateral information given, so that the work is rendered complete in every 
way, and presents many particulars that no other book gives. In the present issue 
each notice gives every possible particular as to the peer or baronet, and includes par- 
ticulars of each member of bis family—sons, daughters, brothers, sisters, uncles, aunts, 
and cousins; Privy Councillors ; names of all sons and daughters of peers ; list of 
extinct, dormant, or abeyant peerages ; information concerning the services, &c., of 
ers and baronets and of their children ; lists of lords-lieutenant of counties, &c. ; 
ists of titles of courtesy ; a complete Knightage ; list of Royal Households, etc., etc. 
Another feature of importance, and one not to be found in any other kindred work, 
is the admirable manner in which Dr. Mair has arranged the succession to peerages 
that will be separated on the demise of the present holders—for example, the 
Dukedom of Buckingham will become extinct on the death of the present peer, but 
three of his minor peerages will devolve upon as many different persons, each of whom 
is referred to under one heading, as are also those who are heirs to other peerages 
similarly circumstanced, such as the Marquessate of Bute, the honours of which will 
be divided between two persons. The Bishops have in this year’s tdition, we per- 
ceive, been incorporated in the body of the work, where they fall in, in regular alpha- 
betical order, in the general arrar gement ; and by a judicious variation in type, the 
families and branches of the rs, etc., are rendered more clear and intelligible. 
Add to this that the whole book is printed of a larger size than formerly, and that it 
is illustrated by hundreds of well executed coats of arms, and we have, we think, 
said enough to induce the most fastidious to secure it for their libraries. The book 
is, without exception, the best of its kind ever :ssued—-indeed by the side of its 
“ Library ” edition, sumptuously bound in red, and regal in every sense of the word, 
others pale into insignificance. All who have not the 1878 Debrett ought at once to 
secure it; it is invaluable as a book of reference, and strictly accurate and reliable 
even in the minutest particulars. 


* Debrett’s Peerage and Titles of Courtesy. Edited by Ropert H. Marr, LL.D. 
Debrett’s Baronetage and Knightage. Edited by Robert H. Marr, LL.D. London: 
Dean & Son, 160a, Fleet Street, 1878. , 





TOWNSEND’S MANUAL OF DATES.* 


For sterling value as a book of constant and needful reference, reliable in a remark- 
able degree in all its contents, and excellent in its arrangement, commend us to 
‘** Townsend's Manual of Dates,” as edited in its most recent issue by Frederick 
Martin. Wide in its range of subjects, full and lengthy in each of its many hundreds 
of items, and carefully revised in every date, it forms one of the most useful and 
valuable of additions to the library, the office, or the public institution. It is a book 
of universal knowledge, and for universal reference, and ought certainly to be in eve 
household. No pains have evidently been spared by the editor to render his wor! 
complete, and certainly none have been spared by the enterprising publishers to issue 
it in a handsome and faultless manner. e have no hesitation in recommending this 
excellent work to our readers, and we assure them, in so doing, that they will find it 
of immense service and value, and that it will prove essential to them in a variety of 
ways. The present edition has been thoroughly revised and re-arranged, and its 
information throughout brought down to July, 1877, so that purchasers of the volume 
are kept au cowrant with events to a very recent day. Instead of the inconvenience 
of having to wade through a mass of other publications to glean information on any 
subject, the reader finds it all done ready to his hand, and just in such a concise 
form as renders his reference easy. We strongly recommend the ‘ Manual of Dates” 
to our readers as THE book to add to their libraries. 


* The Manual of Dates. A Dictionary % Reference % the Most Important Facts 
and Events in the History of the World. EORGE H. TownsenD. Edited by 


FREDERICK Martin. London: Frederick Warne & Co., Bedford Street, Covent 
Garden. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 1082, 1877. 
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ILLUSTRATED WAVERLEY NOVELS.* 


Messrs. Marcus Warp & Co., with that good taste, liberal-mindedness, and enter- 
prise which characterise all their proceedings, have commenced, we perceive, the 
issue of an illustrated popular edition of the Waverley novels, to which it gives us 
more than usual pleasure to direct attention. The volume before us, which contains 
the whole of “ Kenilworth”’—author’s notes included—is a marvel of beauty and 
cheapness. Excellently printed in good clear type, on fine quality of paper ; occupy- 
ing no less than four hundred and twenty-six pages; illustrated with a vast number 
of full page plates, and engravings worked in the text, all drawn and engraved ex- 
pressly for this edition by first-rate artists ; and strongly and elegantly full bound in 
a new style, with bevilled edges, and gilt medallion portrait of the author ; this 
volume is issued for half-a-crown, and thus effectually puts all competitors in the 
shade. Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. deserve national thanks for putting so excellent 
and so faultless an edition of the Waverley novels within the reach of everybody, and 
doubtless they will have their reward—as they eminently deserve to have—in an enor- 
mous sale. ‘‘ Kenilworth” is the only one we have yet seen, but we shall look 
anxiously for the remainder of the series of volumes, and continue from time to time 
to call attention to them.. The edition will be an ornament to any library, and no 
household ought to be without it. 


* Marcus Ward & Co., London and Belfast. Publishing in vols., each novel com- 
plete in itself. Illustrated. 





THE BIBLES IN THE CAXTON EXHIBITION.* 


Mr. Henry SteEveNs—than whom no man on either side the broad Atlantic is better 
fitted for the task—has, in the volume before us, done full and intelligent justice to 
the grand display of Bibles brought together at the late Caxton Exhibition, from 
many parts of the world, and lent for the general good by their various liberal-minded 
owners. The collection here sabbegetd equals of eight hundred in number, and 
ranging in date from 1450 to 1877—was, we believe, the most extensive, as, thanks to 
Mr. Stevens, it was the best arranged, ever brought together, and its importance 
bibliographically, as well as otherwise, was incalculable. Mr. Stevens has, in his 
admirable work, arranged the whole of the examples chronologically and in a masterly 
style, and the descriptive, historical, and bibliographical notes, which accompany the 
entries, are simply invaluable; while his introduction on ‘The History of Printing, 
as illustrated by the Printed Bible,” is the best essay on the subject ever penned by 
mortal man. We tender our thanks, and those of the whole literary world to Mr. 
Stevens for this excellently written and truly important book, and we commend it to 
our readers as one on which they may may thoroughly rely for accuracy, and for a 
greater fund of information than they will elsewhere get. 


* The Bibles,in the Caxton Exhibition, MDCCCLXXVII. By Henny Stevens. 
London : H. Stevens, 4, Trafalgar Square, 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 152, 1878. Illustrated. 





PORTRAITS OF DISTINGUISHED LONDON MEN.* 


Unver the taking and comprehensive title of ‘‘ Distinguished London Men,” Messrs. 
Maclure and Macdonald, the eminent lithographic artists and publishers, have com- 
menced the issue of a series of admirable portraits of men of the time—men who have 
made their mark in the various walks of life to which they have become devoted, and, 
who, having made their own mark, will leave it indelibly impressed on the age in which 
they live. Itisa happy thought of the publisbers thus to present the semblances of 
such a galaxy of talent—literary, artistic, scientific, political, and otherwise—as the 
beads they purpose giving so well represent, and we cordially wish them eve 

sible success. ¢ portraits in the first number, now before us, are John Penn, Fis, 
the eminent a ; Thomas Faed, the royal academician; the Duke of Suther- 
land ; and W. Hepworth Dixon, the critic and novelist. The portraits are, one and 
all, executed in the very highest style of art, and each is accompanied with a bio- 
graphical notice. We can speak authoritatively of the scrupulous fidelity and life-like 
character of the portraits, and have no hesitation in saying that they are all that can 
be desired. The work is being issued in parts, each containing four exquisite small 
folio plates, with appropriate letter-press, and issued in one of the most strikingly 
effective Art-covers we have seen, for half-a-crown. It is one of the nicest, best, and 
most satisfactory of publications, and deserves extended support. We shall refer to 
future parts as they appear. 


* London: Maclure and Macdonald, 97, Queen Victoria Street, 1878. Publishing 
in parts. 
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THE HUNDRED OF LAUNDITCH.* 


It is always a source of true pleasureto us to record the appearance of new topo- 
graphical works, but when those works are of a more than ordinarily comprehensive 
and learned character, that pleasure is naturally considerably enhanced. It is very 
gratifying, indeed, when one comes across a book whose plan is well arranged, and 
whose contents stand out far beyond its fellows in interest of materials, and in the 
proper and wide use of those materials. There is no class of literature so important 
as that of topography, and when this is wisely blended with genealogy and other 
kindred branches, the value is greatly increased, and the pleasure of perusal im- 
mensely augmented. The “Hundred of Launditch” is, to our thinking, judging 
by the first and me | part yet issued, one of the most complete, painstaking, reliable, 
and wisely arranged books of its class yet published. Profuse in its reprints of an- 
cient charters and other documents, which form one of its most distinctive features, 
full of original matter from beginning to end, and containing a large number of care- 
fully compiled pedigrees, the book stands out as one of the best and most compre- 
hensively arranged we have seen. Mr. Carthew in his “‘ Introduction” very modestly 
says of himself, that he is not qualified to write a history, but only to become a col- 
lector of materials, but he has proved himself to be both ; his arrangement is masterly, 
and his industry in amassing copies of original documents, and other things, is unex- 
ceptionable. By the time his task is completed he will, if the succeeding parts equal 
the first, have produced such a book as will remain a standard for reference, and a 
model of industry which others will do well to follow. Commencing in the first sec- 
tion with a brief account of the Hundred of Launditch and Deanery of Brisley, the 
remainder of this part of the work is devoted to the various Fiefs, which are each 
rendered rich in antiquarian interest by the number of copies of original documents, 
records, and the like, and by the introduction of numberless pedigrees, drawn up from 
the most authentic and reliable sources ; and to notices of Castle Acre and Walsing- 
ham Priories. The second section is devoted to the Mesne-tenants and Sub-tenants, 
each Fief of which is equally well interspersed with copies of deeds and with pedi- 
grees. The Hundred of Launditch is illustrated with several admirably executed 
plates of monumental brasses, ancient seals, plans, etc., and the printing and “ getting 
up” are faultless. We shall return to Mr. Carthew’s work again and again as it pro- 
gresses, and in the meantime we strongly recommend all lovers of really good sound 
topographical lore to add it to their libraries. 

* The Hundred of Launditch and Deanery of Brisland, in the County of Norfolk. 
By G. A. CarTHEw, F.8.A. Nerwich: Miller & Leavins, 4to., 1877. Illustrated, 
Part I., pp. 372. 





CLEANLINESS OF WORKSHOPS AND FACTORIES.* 


“ CLEANLINESS” it is said, and said truly, ‘‘ is uext to godliness,” and assuredly clean- 
liness leads to godliness as much as godliness induces to cleanly habits and bappy 
healthy homes. ‘T'o be healthy in mind as well as in body, it is essential that the sur- 
roundings both in the home and in the workshop and factory should be clean, pure, 
and wholesome, for though, as it is said, ‘‘ pigs thrive best in the dirt,” human beings 
do not. A vast responsibility rests on employers of labour—the owners of manufac- 
tories aud workshops in towns—in this respect, for upon the cleanliness, good order, 
and healthfulness of the surroundings of the people while at their daily labour, depends 
their taste for those essentials in their own homes. It is also essentially to the em- 
ve ge advantage to ensure these comforts to their people, for assuredly the cleaner 
and better the workrooms are, the more healthy, strong, able, hearty, and cheerful 
will they be, and as a natural consequence the more work will they do, and.do that 
better. One of the most enlightened of employers, Mr. 8. W. Richards, of the firm of 
Green, Cadbury, & Richards, of Birmingham (a notice of whose productions has already 
i oe in our pages), has done good service by the reading of a paper, recently, at 
the Domestic Economy Congress, on this very subject, and deserves hearty thanks 
for the admirable and convincing manner in which he has put forth not only his 
own views, but the results of his long experience. His pamphlet is full of valuable 
information, and cannot be read without profit. We commend it to the notice of 
every one interested (and who is not?) in the welfare of the human family, and we 
especially commend it to the careful notice of employers of labour in towns. If they 
will only carefully study its pages, and act on the excellent ee aay enunciated by 
Mr. Richardg, they will indeed be doing good not only ‘* in their own day and genera- 
tion,” but in generations and ages to come. 
* The Influence of Order, Method, and Cleanliness, in Factories and Workshops 
upon the Homes of the Industrial Population of large Towns. By 8. Walt 
Ricwarps. Birmingham: Billing & Son, 1877. (Pamphlet). 
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LUNDY ISLAND. 
Mr. CHANTER deserves, and has well earned, hearty thanks for his truly interesting 
and acceptable ‘“‘ monograph ” on Lundy Island ; it is a book full of information, and is 
written in such a masterly and pleasing manner as must give it a value to every 
reader. Of Lundy Island itself but little has hitherto been known, but we predict 
that attention will now, through Mr. Chanter’s book, be directed to it throughout the 
length and breadth of the land. The island is only some three and a-half miles in 
length, but it is full of gery objects, and replete with historical associations, 
and to all these attention is well directed in the pretty little book before us. First 
we have a nicely written description of the Island ; then a perambulation ‘‘ Round 
the Coast ;” then a chapter on its climate and configuration; then one on its Anti- 
quities, its fortifications, ruined castle and church, round towers, cistvaens, and other 
barrows, etc. ; then its history, and derivation of name, Herculea ; next its cultiva- 
tion and productions; and then its population, its geology, natural history, botany, 
and marine products, with lists of plants, birds, insects, etc, Thus every phase and 
feature of the island is touched upon, and the work rendered complete. Space will 
not allow us to go through the contents fully, but we cannot help glancing at one or 
two features that may be of more than usual interest. The island, we are told, “‘is 
now inhabited only by the owner, Mr. Heaven, his family and establishment, a farm 
manager and his family and servants, a few labourers, who are also employed as 
fishermen and eggers, and the Trinity House officials in charge of the lighthouse, and 
their families—numbering at present 43 permanent residents.” It has ‘‘ no regular 
communication with the shore,” and has only a post once a fortnight, on alternate 
Thursdays; but even that is, in winter, uncertain, and the inhabitants for cases of 
emergency, still use beacon-fires as signals. When visitors do make their way to the 
island, a sudden shift of wind has often kept them there for weeks ; and one amusing 
instance is on record of a pay composed of the incumbents of five or six parishes on 
the adjoining coast, who had combined for a day’s pleasure excursion to investigate 
the wonders of Lundy, but were, by shifting of wind, kept there over two Sundays, to 
the dismay of their respective congregations and families. From the excellent map 
which accompanies Mr. Chanter’s admirable book, we learn the droll fact, that while 
Lundy Island itself boasts its “ Devil’s Limekiln,” “ Devil’s Chimney,” and other 
‘* diabolically ” named places, its owner is no other than Mr. Heaven! / whose family 
hold Divine service “in his house or in a building near the farm ;” and “when- 
ever there have been children on the island requiring it, school instruction has been 
given “them by the ladies of Mr. Heaven’s family, and a Night School held by the 
Rev. Hudson G. Heaven, for the boys and young men. We cordially commend Mr. 
Chanter’s volume to our readers. It only wants illustrations and an index to make it 
verfect. 

a Lundy Island, a Monograph, Descriptive and Historical. By J. R. CHANTER. 
London: Cassell, Petter, and Galpin, 1877, pp. 172. 


PENDLE HILL AND ITS SURROUNDINGS.* 
A BOOK by dear, kind, genial Spencer Hall is indeed always a welcome addition to 
literature, and pity ’tis he writes or has written so little. Besides desultory writings, 
some half-dozen little books are all he has, we believe, published, but these half-dozen 
are one and all pleasant and enjoyable reading, and make him a favourite whenever 
they come. The man is himself of so kindly, so genial, so gentle, so peaceful, and so 
loving a nature, and his writings are so thorough a reflex of his nature, that that is 
the secret of their making their way to the hearts of his readers, and being cherished 
by them. In none of his writings, so far as we are acquainted with them, is one harsh 
thought, or unkind or unchristianlike expression used, and spite, sarcasm, and malice 
are alike unknown. He is a pleasant word-painter of scenes, and of people, and 
deeply imbued with a love for the beautiful ; his descriptions of places are always 
re able and always instructive. His present little “free-hand brochure,” “Pendle 
Hill and its surroundings,” is no exception to this rule. The Hill itself, Burnley, 
Townley, Ormerod, Ightenhill, Cliviger, Sawthorpe, Brierfield, and a host of other 
laces surrounding the hill, are all pleasantly descanted upon, and their beauties told 
in such pleasant words as set the heart longing to be there to enjoy the reality. 
Doubtless the little book will be read by thousands, and we doubt whether among all 
the number even one will be found to whom it does not impart, at all events, a shadow 
of pleasure. 
My Pendle Hill and its surroundings. By Spencer T. Hatt. London: Simpkin, 
Marshall, & Co. Rochdale: E. Wrigley & Sons, 1877. ss 


New Games. ‘‘ The Spelling Bee,” “Snap! Snip!” and “ The Friendly Party 
of Happy Families,” are three excellent new round games, introduced this season 
by Messrs. Dean & Sons. They are just the thing for a juvenile or family party, and 
will be an endless source of amusement. We strongly recommend them as among the 
pleasantest modes of passing an evening. 
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COOPER’S BIOGRAPHICAL DICTIONARY.* 


OF the value of such a compilation as this it is impossible to speak too highly, and it 
is with peculiar pleasure we at length have the opportunity of calling attention to its 
merits. When we say that its more than twelve hundred pages contain more or less 
lengthy biographical notices of considerably over twenty thousand persons, it may 
well be imagined that it is a work of vast es and that the labour of its pre- 
paration must have been great indeed. We know none more extensive in scope, and 
none so trustworthy in details as this, and we unhesitatingly pronounce it to be in- 
valuable as a book of reference, and one that ought to be in every public and private 
library, and in every public institution, mansion, and office in the kingdom. isely 
excluding all living people from its contents, the book gives brief biographical and 
datal notices of the “illustrious dead ” of all ages and nations, but with more special 
reference to those of our own country ; and each item has been subjected to the most 
absolute scrutiny and revision, so as to ensure, as far as may be, perfect and reliable 
accuracy. Mr. Cooper has acquitted himself of bis task in that excellent manner that 
might well be — from him, and his book will remain a standard book of refe- 
rence on the subject. We strongly recommend it as one of the most useful, full, 
me, reliable, and handy of books, and pronounce it to be an essential of every 
ibrary. 

* A New Biographical Dictionary. By THompson Cooper, F.S.A. London: G. 
Bell & Sons, York Street, Covent Garden. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 1212, 1873. 





BARDS AND BLOSSOMS.* 


One of the most elegant drawing-room or gift books of this, or indeed any other 
season, is Mr. Hulme’s ‘‘ Bards and Blossoms,” published in their usually faultless 
style of excellence by Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co. It is a quarto volume of rare 
beauty and of matchless perfection both in matter, in illuminated illustrations, in 
printing, and in paper and binding, and is fitted for every home where what is 
thoroughly good and lovely is appreciated. Mr. Hulme is one of our best and most 
gifted artists, and most graceful and Bape oo of writers, and in this volume he bas 
thoroughly wedded art and poesy, and produced one of the most pleasing books we 
have seen. The volume is divided into headings of “ Plants valued for their useful 
service ;” ‘* those enjoyed for their beauty ;” and those “ studied for their teaching.” 
The matter under each of these headings evidences the deepest research, and an ex- 
tensive acquaintance with all the best writers; and the whole is “ put together” in a 
masterly, readable, and admirable manner. We thank Mr. Hulme for giving so 
exquisite and valuable, as well as thoroughly enjoyable, a volume to the world ; and 
to Messrs. Marcus Ward & Co., we award the highest praise for the admirable way in 
which it is issued. 
* Bards and Blossoms; or the Poetry, History, and Associations of Flowers. B 

F. Epwarp Hutmg, F.L.S., F.S.A. London and Belfast: Marcus Ward & Co., 1 vol. 
4to., pp. 282, 1877. Illustrated. 


VINCENT’S DICTIONARY OF BIOGRAPHY.* 


WE had the gratification in a recent number of speaking of the valuable and important 
work edited by Mr. B. Vincent, ‘‘ Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates,” and of heartily 
commending it to our readers, and it is now with equal pleasure that we call attention 
to acompanion volume, edited by the same gentleman, and recently issued by the 
same publishers. We allude to Vincent's ‘‘ Dictionary of Biography, Past and 
Present,” which forms one of the most useful, sterling, and acce table volumes yet 
issued from the press. This work, —_ issued in 1870, as “ Haydn’s Universal 
Index of Biography,” has, in the present edition, been so thoroughly and efficiently 
revised and enlarged as to literally become a new pers and its contents having 
in all cases been brought down to September, 1877, gives it a completeness that adds 
materially to its value. Of the generally reliable character of its contents we can 
speak with authority, for we have referred to many entries for verification, and in 
every case have found them strictly correct. It isa marvel of industry ; and ans 
man with the special tastes and acquirements of Mr. Vincent, and endued with his 
indomitable perseverance and industry, could have accomplisbed it. To say the book 
is without faults would be nonsense ; or to say that names are here and there omitted 
that ought to have found a place in its columns, would be absurd ; but to say the marvel 
is that so few errors, either of omission or commission, occur, is simply the truth. 
It is as near faultless as any book can well be, and we unhesitatingly recommend it. 
No library ought to be without it, and it is essential to every reader. 

* A Dictionary of Biography, Past and Present. Edited by BENJAMIN VINCENT. 
London : E, Moxon, Son, & Co. 1 vol., 1877. 
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DESCRIPTIVE CATALOGUE OF FRIENDS’ BOOKS.* 


Ir would be difficult, indeed, to over-rate the importance and value genealogically, 
biographically, and bibliographically, of Mr. Smith’s portly volumes, to which we pro- 
ceed to direct attention ; for they are, beyond doubt, among the most useful and 
carefully compiled lists that have been prepared upon any subject. The labour in- 
volved in the preparation of the work must have been immense, and could only have 
been accomplished by a man so utterly and inviolably wedded to his task as Mr. 
Smith, and only then by the most constant, unremitting, and industrious attention. 
The two volumes devoted to the “‘ Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books,” contain 
more than two thousand closely printed pages, while the companion volume on ‘‘ Books 
adverse to the Society of Friends,” comprises nearly five hundred more. Thus we have 
some two thousand five hundred pages containing particulars of probably (at a mode- 
rate estimate of ten on a page), notices of at least twenty-five thousand separate 
books or writings referring to Quakerism, or written by Quakers ; and when it is 
remembered that each of these has been carefully voted both as to title, to size, to 
date, to number of sheets (we should ourselves have much preferred the simpler and 
better way of specifying the number of pages), and to printer’s name, etc. ; and that 
a brief notice of each author is given; the herculean labour of its compilation may to 
some extent be understood. Taking John Whiting’s ‘ Catalogue of Friends’ Books,” 
publistied in 1708, as his model, Mr. Smith has carried out his own plan, based on 
that model, to an extent satisfactory in the extreme, and his volumes must, and will, 
remain as standard works of reference. We have referred to many entries, as “ tests ” 
of accuracy, and have been eminently satisfied with the result. We pronounce the 
work to be of immense value, and no public or private library ought to be without it ; 
it is an endless and inexhaustible mine of bibliographical and genealogical, as well as 
historical information. We have reason to believe that the books are becoming some- 
what scarce, and we strongly recommend those who may desire to add them to 
their collections, to communicate with the author and publisher, Mr. Joseph Smith, of 
2, Oxford Street, Whitechapel, London. 


* A Descriptive Catalogue of Friends’ Books, or Books written by Members of the 
Society of Friends, éc.,&c, By JOSEPH SMITH. 2 vols. 8vo., pp. 2012. 


Bibliotheca Ante Quakeriana ; or a Catalogue of Books adverse to the Society of 
Friends. By JosePH SMITH. 1 vol. 8vo., pp. 474. 


SOUTH BY EAST.* 


In this interesting and valuable addition to the literature of Rome and other famous 
places, the reader will find an immense mass of valuable information imparted in a 
pleasant and impressible manner, and rendered doubly acceptable by a liberal number 
of well executed engravings. The book is literally the “ notes of travel’’ of its gifted 
author, but these notes are throughout characterised by a freshness, a lucidity, and 
an intelligence that is highly pleasing and satisfactory. Having given us his general 
impressions of Northern Italy, the author devotes a few excellently written chapters 
to Milan, Verona, Padua, Venice, Bologna, Florence, Pisa, and Rome. Thence pass- 
ing on, he devotes others to Naples, Messina, Syracuse, Palermo, Athens, and Cairo, 
bringing to bear on the features and antiquities of each the closest observation, the 
most enlightened understanding, and the clearest judgment. We regret that we can 
only devote a few lines to this excellent work, but we shall hope to return toit. It 
is one of the most interesting books we have seen, and the illustrations are very 
praiseworthy. 

* South by East: Notes of Travel in Southern Europe. By G. F. RoDWELL. 
Lendon and Belfast : Marcus Ward & Co. 1 vol. royal 8vo., 1877, pp. 274, Illustrated. 








Tue Earty History oF TRENTHAM (Staffordshire Times Office, Newcastle-under- 
Lyme). Mr. Molyneux, to whose antiquarian and geological researches the world 
owes much valuable information, recently delivered a lecture in the Gallery at Trent- 
ham, in the presence of the Duke and Duchess of Sutherland, and a distinguished 
circle of friends and visitors, on ‘‘ The Early History of Trentham ;” and this, with 
an explanatory introduction by Mr. W. H. Goss, has been issued in pamphiet form 
at the Office of the Staffordshire Times. ‘The lecture, as might be expected, was full 
of curious and instructive matter, and in its printed form will be read with intense 
interest by a large number of people. On page 124 of our present volume, allusion is 
made to this beautiful seat of the Duke of Sutherland, and engravings are given from 
the “ Stately Homes of England,” and in connection with these we cordially commend 
a careful perusal of Mr. Molyneux’s monograph. His accounts of the opening of 
barrows is extremely interesting, and the masterly way in which he traces the entire 
history of the place mye eee rae times dowawards is highly commendable. We 
have great pleasure in ing attention to the pamphlet. 
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Easter Carbs, &0.—Messrs. Raphael Thompson & Co. (Frith Street, Soho), who 
rank high as decorative printers in lithography, have produced a pleasing series of 
Easter, Guest, and Mend Cards and Ball Programmes, which deserve notice at our 
hands, not only for their cleverness and originality of design, but for their excellence 
in printing, and richness in arrangement of colours. In Mendis, the “ Screen” (quite 
a novel and striking idea), the “ Stained Glass,” “ Gate” (surely an error in name, as 
it is a door, not a gate, that is represented), “‘ Waters meet,” “Clock,” and the 
** Bridal”’—especially the one in which the inevitable orange blossom is depicted on 
a silver ground—are beyond praise; while in the *‘ Guest Name Cards,” there are a 
variety of patterns all equally good. The Ball Programme “‘ cartes” are in endless 
variety, and all characterised by exeellent taste in design, and faultless workmanship 
in printing. The ‘‘ Masonic,” ‘‘Watteau,” “ Arabesque,” ‘“‘ Medizval,” are among 
the best and most striking. We recommend our friends to use the cards of this firm. 


THE GENTLE CRAFT: AN ILLUSTRATED History OF FEET CosTUME (Northamp- 
ton, Taylor & Son). This admirable monograph is a cleverly arranged, well digested, 
and exhaustive history of boots and shoes—“ feet costume ”"—and contains more in- 
formation, historical, archzological, and otherwise, than any other work on the sub- 
ject does. It is an excellent and very acceptable addition to the literature of costume, 
and is so full of anecdote as to be a boon of no small value to the general reader. 
The history of the “ craft ” is cleverly traced from the earliest time downwards, and a 
vast deal of information not otherwise obtainable, is given. It is an admirable little 
book. 


PETER PaRLEY’s ANNUAL FOR 1878 (Ben George, 47, Hatton Garden).—An old 
favourite—now the thirty-seventh year of issue—is the very prince of all annuals, and 
comes to us this year in even more than regal splendour of binding and illustration. 
No book, in the whole range of our experience of annuals, forms so good (we use the 
word in its most emphatic sense, for not a word that is not good or pure ever is found 
in it), so useful, so acceptable, and so entertaining and instructive a gift as “ Peter 
Parley ;” it is the best prize to give, and as such we strongly aud very cordially 
recommend it. 


Rep Booxks.—We have before us the ‘‘ Derbyshire Red Book” (Bemrose & Sons, 
Derby) ; the “‘ Sheffield Red Book” (Pawson & Brailsford, Sheffield) ; and the ‘ Bir- 
mingham Red Book” (Hall & English, Birmingham) ; and three excellent works they 
are. Derby was the first to start its “ Red Book” (in 1862), and other towns have 
one after another followed its example, much to the convenience of the public, and to 
the credit of the publishers. It is extremely gratifying to see such excellent local 
works issued, and we give them, one and all, unqualified praise. They richly deserve, 
and doubtless will secure, the most extended support. 


In THE DARK, IN SEVEN Watcues (Grant & Co., Turnmill Street).—Mr. R. E. 
Francillon, whose three admirable stories, ‘ Like a Snowball,” “‘ Streaked with Gold,” 
and ‘‘ Bare Good Luck ”—each of which has been in turn commended and re-com- 
mended in these pages—have given him « standing in the literary world that is seldom 
attained by any author, has in his present “ annual” even surpassed himself in the 
construction of “In the Dark.” Its conception is masterly, its characters are well 
considered and well sustained, and its incidents admirably brought about. Mr. 
Francillon is not ‘‘in the dark” in writing, but brings to bear on all his works the 
light of a bright intellect, and of a brilliant style. 


THE RITUALIST’s PROGRESS, OR THE DoIncs oF OUR NEW VIcAR (Weldon & Co., 
Wine-office Court), is one of the cleverest poems we have of late seen, and one that 
cannot be read without interest, and certainly not without profit. Levelled against 
the confessional, it is strong in points, and must ultimately do good. 


PAN THE PiLermm (Weldon & Co., Wine-office Court).—Satire, when well-directed, 
is a powerful weapon and rich in the results of the good work it does; but how often 
it merges into scurrility and ends in doing incalculable harm! The world is full of 
abuses and shams, and now and then when powerful serious reasoning fails, pungent 
and stinging satire steps in and does the work, but at other times while aiming its 
shafts at immorality, sham religion, or social shortcomings, it becomes itself licentious 
and in the highest degree demoralizing. ‘ Pan the Pilgrim” is keenly satirical, and 
if he does good work he will be to be praised ; we would like the work done in a 
nobler, better, and purer strain, and with more decency of illustration than charac- 
terises some of the woodcuts. 


HIsToRY OF THE DuNMOW FLITCH oF Bacon Custom.—Mr. Andrews has in this 
little book collected together a vast amount of historical information on this curious 
and ancient custom ; and has produced a work full of interest, and one that ought to 
have a large sale. It is pleasant reading, and is both entertaining and instructive, 
























256 NOTES, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS. 


NEW MUSIC. 


Mr. Henry Kierm’s CompPositTions.—We have received half-a-dozen charming com- 
positions by Henry Klein (London : H. Small & Co., 2, Darville Road, Stoke Newing- 
ton), which are, as usual with all that emanates from him, far beyond the average in 
excellence and beauty. They are the “ Winifred Waltz,” one of the most lovely 
and brilliant of compositions ; the “‘ Ida Galop,” full of expression and vigour in every 
bar ; the ** Lucifer Polka,” startling, novel, and effective throughout, and as telling 
in its composition as it is in its admirably designed frontispiece ; “Adorata Waltz,” 
to whose Italian words by Zaffira, the music is so exquisitely wedded by Mr. Klein as 
to make the one blend with the other in a perfect and harmonious whole ; the ‘‘ Lieb’ 
Gretchen (Daisy Dear) Walzer,” sweet, simple, and pretty as the daisy itself, and 
charming in its every note; and “‘ Electricity Valse,” whose bright flashes of genius 
follow each other with lightuing succession and brilliancy, and render the whole one 
sublime effect from beginning toend. We have only space in our present issue thus 
very briefly to allude tu these splendid productions, but we notice them with genuine 
pleasure. Mr. Klein’s compositions are all we could wish them to be, and our friends 
may rely on it that without these their folios would be wanting in some of the most 
finished and elegant compositions that could adorn them. We highly recommend 
Mr. Klein’s present selection, not only on their own intrinsic merit, but because they 
are issued with pure taste in the pictorial character of the title pages, and are in every 
respect of the highest class. 

From Messrs. DurF aND STEWART (147, Oxford Street), we have Otto Miiller’s 
** Verlobt” (‘* Betrotbed ”) Waltz, a brilliant composition of that favourite master ; 
** The Coursers’ Galop,” by Ernest J. Macdonald, a manly, telling, and excellent com- 
position, adorned with a series of admirably executed and life-like medallion portraits 
of fifteen well-known sportsmen, with a full-length in the middle of Tom Raper, with 
the matchless ‘‘ Master McGrath,” and ‘‘ Bab at the Bowster;” and the sweetest of 
all sweet juvenile quadrilles, “‘ Watching for Pa,” arranged on popular melodies by 
Jules Rochaud. hatever comes to us from Messrs. Duff and Stewart is sure to be 
excellent in every way, and these are unsurpassably good. 

From Messrs. CUNNINGHAM Boosey, & Co. (296, Oxford Street), we have received 
Charles Imhof’s ‘‘ Gedenke Mein !” Waltz, to which we accord the highest praise. It 
is in that favourite composer’s very best style, and cannot fail to become a general 
favourite. Itis an exceedingly sweet, clever, and brilliant composition. 

From Messrs. ForsyTH BroTHErs (2724, Regent Circus, Oxford Street), we hate 
received their admirable series of songs selected from the operas of Handel, Buonon- 
cini, Attilio, Vinci, etc., edited, with both English and Italian words, by Leyland 
Leigh—a series which does the editor infinite credit, and adds to the already wide 
reputation of thefirm. ‘Thesongs thus selected are “ Hoping Ever” (Handel); “ The 
Fearless Sailor” (Buononcini) ; ‘‘ Maiden! to thee I give” (Handel); ‘“‘ Oh thou 
whose loving care” (Handel) ; ‘‘ Ever thine” (Buononcini); “* Onward, Hoping” 
(Vinci) ; “ Ye Gentle Airs” (Handel) ; and “ The Catanzarese.” Hight more accept- 
able additions to a musical repertoire it would be difficult to find, and we are de- 
lighed to be able to chronicle their issue. 

Mr. Henry Kern sends us his magnificent composition, the “ Lieb’ Gretchen 
Walzer” (‘‘ Daisy Dear”), arranged for a band (scored by C. Zoeller). It is a grand 
composition, and will become popular wherever played. e are charmed with it. 

“The Right Man at the Helm,” the words by F. Green, and the music by Alfred 
Lee (C. Sheard, 192, High Holborn), is a noble patriotic song, which we heartily com- 
mend for public and private singing at the present time. With loyal sentiments, 
manly outspoken words, and appropriate music, this song, dedicated to “ the right 
man at the helm,” the Earl of Beaconsfield, is well chosen in time and circumstance, 
and cannot fail of being admired in all circles where patriotism at the present juncture 
of affairs is upheld. 





Notes, Queries, and Gleanings. 


GREATRAKES OR GREATOREX FAMILY BIBLE. 
AxsouT the year 1840 a Bible, with a record of the Greatorex family (Callow Branch), 
was lost at Burton-on-Trent. It is supposed that it was, by mistake, put into a sale 
by one of the family who was leaving Burton, and so got into other hands. The 
book is believed to contain the names of the parents and brothers of Anthony Greato- 
rex, and also of his children—Thomas, Keziah, Martha, Ann, and Antonina. 

If any readers of the “ RELIQUARY” can give any information, or obtain any clue 
which may lead to the recovery of this interesting record, I shall be very greatly 
obliged if they will communicate with me to the accompanying address. 

Croxdale Rectory, Durham. EDWARD GREATOREX. 
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Cobham, 28, 24 
Cokefield, 24 
Cokington, 24 
Corane, 24 
Corbet, 24 
Cornwall, 24 
Cossington, 24 
Covert, 24 
Cray, 24 
Crepin, 24 
Creting, 24 
Creve-coour, 24 
Crevequer, 24 
Criol, 24 
Cudham, 24 
Despencer, 24 
De-la-Haye, 27 
Detling, 24 
Dinant, 24 
Dunstanville, 25 
Dynham, 24 
Eastling, 25 
Echingham, 25 
Ellengworth, 140 
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Flanders, 25 
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Gordon, 26 
Gossall, 26 
Grandin, 26 
Grandison, 26 
Gras, 26 

Grey, 26 
Guise, 26 
Hacket, 26 
Handlo, 26 
Hardres, 27 
Hastings, 27 
Haworth, pl. iv. 
Hay, de la, 27 
Hedge, 138 
Heege, 138 
Helion, 27 
Helsby, pl. xiii. 
Herice, 27 
Heringaud, 27 
Hever, 27 
Horne, 27 
Hose, 27 
Hougham, 27 
Huntingfield, 27 
Hurst, 213 
Hussey, 27 
Illingworth, 140 
Jerpanvilie, 27 
Kent, 27 
Kirketone, 27 
Knoville, 27 
Kyme, 27 
Lamborne, 27 
Langley, 28 
Leites, 28 
Leveland, 28 
Lewkenor, 28 
Leyborne, 28 
Limesey, 28 
L’Isle, 27 
Livet, 28 

Lou, 28 

Lucy, 28 
Luxemburg, 28 
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Mailli, 28 
Males, 28 
Malet, 28 
Malmains, 28, 89 
Maltravers, 89 
Mandeville, 89 
Mansel, 89 
Mare, 89 
Mareli, 89 
Marines, 89 
Marmion, 89 
Marshall, 89 
Martell, 89 
Maufee, 89 
Mauvesin, 89 
Malvoisin, 89 
Meremond, 89 
Mereworth, 90 
Moletone, 90 
Moloun, 90 
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Montalt, 90 
Montfort, 90 
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More, 202 
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Oudenarde, 91 
* Park, 91 
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Paynel, 91 
Peche, 91, 92 
Peckham, 92 
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Percy, 92 
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Pevensey, 92 
Peverell, 92 
Peyferer, 92 
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Pinner, 144 
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Poer, 92 
Pole 171 
Poultronor, 171 
Poynings, 171 
Preston, 171 
Pynner, 144 
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Quincy, 171 
Ralle, 171 
Raleigh, 171 
Renci, 171 
Renti, 171 
Rhodes, 172 
Roce, 172 
Rocafort, 172 
Rokesby, 172 
Rome, 172 
Romenal, 172 
Roos, 172 
Sackville, 172 
Sandhurst, 172 
Sandwich, 172 
Sans Aver, 173 
Saschant, 173 
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Somerville, pl. xiii. 
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St. John, 172 
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St. Michael, 172 
St. Quintin, 172 
Stanley, 169 
Staunton, 173 
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Strange, 173 
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Swynnerton, 167 
Suley, 173 
Talbot, 173 
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Tani, 174 
Thornagh, 15 
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Tiptoft, 174 
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Traisine, 174 
Tregoz, 174 
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Babington Family and Wigwell Grange, 
83 to 87, 129 to 135 

Deeds, 83 to 87 

Balguy Family and the Pretender, 933 

—— Phillis, Letters of, 93 

Ballad, Dragon of Wantley, 193 to 202 

Balloons, History of, 60 

Baptism, Rites of, 4 

Barps.ey, C. W., St. Ann’s Church, 
Manchester, 63 

Bards and Blossoms, 253 

Barlow Church Bells, 102 

Barrows and Bone Caves of Derbyshire, 
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Barton Blount Church Bells, 109 

Bear Garden, 77 

Bedesmen, Ancient, 13 to 15 

Belfast, History of, 182 

Belfry Laws, 43, 44 

Belfry Rhymes, 41, 43 

Bells, Church, of Cornwall, 39 to 46, 99 
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—, of Derbyshire, 109 to 113 








, of Rome, 100 
Bell Clappers, Grant of, 155 


BELL FouNDERS— 
Bayley, Street, and Co., 15 
Beaskam, 153 : 
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Hambling, 155 
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Heathcote, 112 

Hedderley, 111, 112 
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Purdue, 153 
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Bodmin, 153 
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Chestoke, 154 
Collumpton, 43, 99, 100, 155 
Exeter, 153 
Gloucester, 44, 153 
Hayle, 154 
Helston, 155 
Lezant, 1S 
Liskeard, 1 53 
Se ‘40, 41, 42, 44, 46, 99, 101, 110, 
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Loughborough, 154 
Nottingham, 111, 112 
Oxford, 154 
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Plymouth, 100, 155 
Sheffield, 41, 155 

St. Neots, 154 
Stokeclimsland, 153 
Truro, 155 
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Antony, 153 Landrake, 48 
Aylesford, 203 Landulph, 43, 153 
Barton Blount, 109) Laneast, 44 
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Northill 
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St. Germans, 89, 42 
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St. Stephens, 101 
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St. Winnow, 153 
Saltash, 100 
Sancreed, 154 
Sheviock, 100, 158 
Shirley, 112 
Snelston,' 112 
Southill, 101 
South Petherwin, 
101 
Stithians, 153 
Stokeclimsland,102, 
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Sudbury, 110 
Tremayne, 40, 102 
Tresmere, 89, 102 
Trewen, 40, 102 
Truro, 154 
Wendron, 41 
Zennor, 102 
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Benn’s History of Belfast, 182 


Benyon’s Midland 
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Railway Portraits, 


Beverley Rhymes, 114 

Bibles in the Caxton Exhibition, 250 
——-, Greatorex Family, 256 
Bibliotheca Cornubiensis, 244 
Bidding the Beads, 18 


Bidding Prayers, 18 


Biographical Dictionary, 253 
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Bishop Pursglove, 83 to 38, 223 
——— Misereres, 126 
Blackfriars, Derby, 17 to 22 
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Books (see “ Notes on Books ”’) 
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Boudoir Ballads, 60 


Bowness Rhyme, 114 

Boylestone Church Bells, 99 

Bridge, Skip-Pool, 170 

Bridlington Rhyme, 114 

Briefs, Vollected at Mitcham, 2, 8 
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de Gresley , 63 


Bristol, History of the Port of, 122 
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BryaN, BENJAMIN, Some Account of the 
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Cc 


Calstock Church Bells, 41 

CanTER’s, J. R., Lundy Island, 252 

Callington Chureh Bells, 41 

Carlow Rhyme, 113 

Cards (see “* Playing Cards”) 

CargTEeR, WILLIAM FowLer, On the Fow- 
ler Family, 128 

CarTHEW, G. A., The Hundred of Laun- 
ditch, 251 

Catacombs of Rome, 122, 188 

Cavendish, Lady Louisa, Flower-holders, 

Caxton Exhibition, Bibles in the, 250 

Ceramic Art of Great Britain (Jewitt’s), 
247 

Charters Rising to Hathersage, 63, 64 

———- of Fordwich, 

Chataworth Flower Holders, 115 

Chrisom Children, 4 

Chronology (see “ Dates”) 

Church Bells (see Bells) 

Church Broughton Church Bells, 109 

Churches of Derbyshire, 244 

Churches of Kent, Testamentary Notices 
of, 203 to 206 

Chest at Mitcham, 3 

Circles (see ‘‘ Stone Circles”’) 

Clappers of Bells, 155 

Clare, the Poet, Lines on Bust of, 240 

Cleopatra’s Needle, 181 (see ‘‘ Obelisks ’’) 

CoLe NaTHaN, Royal Parks and Gardens 
of London, 119 

Collumpton Bell Foundry, 43 

Communion, 49 to 56 

Cooper, W. R., History of Egyptian 
Obelisks, 179 

—, THOMPSON, Biographical Dic- 
tionary, 253 

Cooper, Rev. W. M., History of the Rod 
and Flagellation, 61 

Copeland’s Flower Holders, 115 

CoRLAss, REGINALD W.., A Philosophical 
Society of a Century Ago, 209 to 211 

, On Ancient 
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Custumale of Fordwich, 66 
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Darley Abbey, 83 to 87, 129 to 135 
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Hand-book, 183 

Dates, Dictionary of, 123 

. Haydn’s Dictionary of, 123 

, Townsend’s Manual of, 249 

Davenport Iuventory, 88 

Debrett’s Peerage, &c., 249 

Deeds, Ancient, Blackfriars, Newcastle- 
on-Tyne, 163 

Derby, Blackfriars, 17 to 22 
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, Incised Slab found at, 136 

, Families, 17 to 22, 83 to 87, 129 
to 185, 223 
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, Legends, 18 

Derbyshire Seals, 22, 33, 64 
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————— Bishops, 33 to 38, 223 
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Families, 33 to 33, 83 to 87, 

~ 98, 129 to 135, 167 to 169 
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———_—— The Pretender, 93 

———— Churches of, 244 
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129 to 135 
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—— Tideswell, 37 

Cornwall, Church Bells of, 89 to 46, 99 to 
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Corporation Insignia, 97 
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191 





, Relating to Darley Ab- 
_bey, &c., 83 to 87, 129 to 135 

, Relating to Hathersage, 
~ 63, € 64 


——-, Relating to Wigwell 
Grange, &e., 88 to 87, To to 135 
Derwentwater, Earl of, Acrostic on, 245 
Devonshire Witchcraft, 145 to 148 
Dictionary of Biography 253 
———_——. Dates, 123 
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Documents, Original (see “ Deeds”) 

Doran, Dr. John, Memoir of, 230 

Dovedale, Eaton, and the Milwards, 88 

Dragon of Wantley, 193 to 202 

— Stories, 197 

Dromore Rhyme, . 

Dulwich College, ws 

Donkin, E. H. the Church Bells of 
Cornwall, their ‘Archwology and Pre- 
sent Condition, 39 to 46, 99 to 102, 
153 to 155 











, Note on the Dedica- 
tion of Kemsing Church, and the 
Chapel of St. Edith, 128 

—— , Testamentary No- 
tices of Churches in Kent, 203 to 206 

—_—_———,, Will of Bishop Ro- 
bert Pursglove, a Derbyshire Worthy, 
223 





E. 


East Antony Church Bells, 40 

Eaton Dovedale and the Millwards, 88 

Egginton Church Bells, 111 

Egloskerry Church a 41 

Egyptian Texts, 12 

———— Worship (see “ Arbor Low ’’) 

——— Obelisks, 52 et seq., 179, 181, 
235 to 239 

Reyot, Up eg 181 

t, Upper, 181 

hah on Illingworth, 141 

————-— Pinner, 144 

————- Fire Hearth Tax, 192 

Epitaph at Mitcham, 141 to 144 

Erny, St., Church Bells, 89, 42 

Extracts from Parish Registers (see 
** Registers ”’) 

Eyre Lewis, The Pretender and the 
Balguy Family, 93 


F. 


Families, ee Notes on, 17 to 22, 
83 to 87, 129 to 135 
—, Stamford, Notes on, 95, 96, 
149 to 152 
———, Mitcham, Notes on, 1 to 12, 
137 to 144 
———, Lincolnshire, Notes on, 95, 96, 
149 to 152, 212 to 216 
, Staffordshire, 167 to 169 
, Kentish, 203 to 206 
» Hull, 209 to 211 
, Worcestershire, 207, 28 
FAMILY or— 
Alleyn, 77 Erskine, 221 
Ashton, 95 Fitzherbert, 167 to 
Babington, 83 to 87,| 169 
129 to 135 Fowler, 128 
Balguy, 93 Gayer, 98 
Beaver, 95 Gratwick, pl. xvi. 
Cranmer 8 to 12 Greatrakes, 256 
Davenport, 88 Gresley, 63 








Hawkeswell, 72 
Hall, 83 to 87 
Haworth, 29 to 82,| Pynner, 143, 144 


Pursglove, 33 to 38, 


Statham, 129 to 135 


Illingworth, 139,141 
1. | Swynnerton, 167 to 
169 


pl. iv Rutlande, 139 
Hodsoll, 217 to 220,) Sadler, 7 to 12 
pl. xvi. ‘8g Scott, 71 
Hurstt, 218 | Smith, 141 
Hunt, 95 | Soley, 206, 207 
| 


P 
llive, 95 
In Dering Roll of| Weekes, 5 

Arms, 23 to 28,) Wharncliffe, 193 to 


Langley, 137 
Mar, Earl of, 221 Wilson, 2 


Milward, 88 Wootton, 95 
Mohun, 176 Wortley, 193 to 202 
Moore, 193 to 202 129 to 135 


~wrge 137, 13,| Tarleton. 78 
.~: to 32, pl.| Thornhagh, 15 
Truesdale, 213 


anil Tax, 192 

FisHWICK, LizvuT.-Cou., A Note for the 
Repairing of Skip-pool Bridge, Lanca- 
shire, in 1702, 17) 

FITZHERBERT, Rev. REGINALD H. C., 
Ancient Deeds Relating to various 
places in Derbyshire, 191 

Flagellation, History of, 61 

Floral Brooches, 118 

Designs in Porcelain, 115 to 118 

Flower Holders, 115 

Folk-Lore, People and Steeple Rhymes, 
113 

ForpwicH, Account of the Ancient 
Borough of, 65 et seq. 

, Town Hall, 67, pl. v. 

—., Seal of, 65, 70 

Fowey Church Bells, 153 

Fowler Family, 128 

Fowne’s Chemistry, 179 

Friars- Minors, 71 

——, Witchcraft, 125, 145 to 148 

, Marriage Customs, 126 

Friar- Preachers, Derby, 17 to 22 

_—- Neweastle-on-Tyne, 71 
to 76, 161 to 166 

Friends’ Books, Descriptive Catalogue 
of, 254 


























G. 


Gainsborough Rhyme, 113 

Galloway, Rambles in, 59 

—, Lands, &c., in, 59 

Garden Structure, 118 

and Parks, 119 

Gardiner’s Witches of Renfrewshire, 125 
Geology of Leicestershire and Rutland, 








Germans, St., Bells, 39, 42 

Glass, Art Productions in, 57 
Gloucester Bell Foundry, 44 
Godwin’s Temple Bar, 246 
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Goss, WitL1aM Henry, On Arbor Low, 
49 to 56, 103 to 108, 156 to 160, 235 to 
9 


23 

—, New wa in Brooches, 118 

Grail, Holy, 54 

Grammar School, Tideswell, 33 to 38 

———————__—,, Guisborough, 33 to 38 

Grant of Crest to Thornagh, 16 

GREATOREX, REV. ED., on Family Bible 
256 

Greek Houses, 118 

GREENSTREET, JAMES, The Dering Roll 
of Arms, 23 to 28, 89 to 93. 171 to 175 

, The Ancient Kent 
Family of Hodsall, 217 to 220, pl. xvi. 

GREENWELL, Rev. Canon W., British 
Barrows, 243 

Gresley, Statue df Thomas de, 63 

GrosarT, Rev. Dr. A. B., The Townley 
MSS., 245 


bite Songs, 245 








» English Jaco- 





, The Spending 
of the Money of Robert Nowell, 245 


H. 


Hatt, 8. C., and Jewitt, LLEWELLYNN, 
Stately Homes of England, 124 

SPENCER, Pendle Hill and its Sur- 
roundings, 252 

Hampton Court Palace, 120, pl. viii. 

Harper, Wm. McLacHian, Rambles in 
Galloway, 59 

Harrison, W. J., Geology of Leicester- 
shire and Rutland, 246 

Hathersage, Ancient en 63, 64 

Haworth Family, 29 to 3 

Pedigree, pl. iv. 

Haworta, WILLIAM, The Haworths of 
Thureroft, and the Descent of Sir 
Robert Peel, 29 to 82 

Haydn’s Dictionary of Dates, 123 

Heathcote Family, 32 

Pedigree, 32 

HetsBy Tomas, Ormerod’s Cheshire, 

179 











Henbury, Inventory of Goods, 88 

HENDERSON, JOSEPH, Lines on Bust of 
Clare, the Poet, 240 

Hewitt, JOHN, Memoir of, 228 

. , Sculpture of the Twelfth 
Century, recently dug up near Lich- 
field Cathedral, 81 

Hodsall, Kent Family of, 217 to 220, pl. 
xvi. 











» Pedigree of, pl. xvi. 

Holy Communion, 49 to 56 

—— Sancgreal, 54 

— Cross, 124 

Hood, Tom, Notice of, 62 

. ——, Poems, 62 

Horley’s Garden Structures, 118 
Hornsea Rhyme, 

Hull Philosophical Society, &c., 209 
HULME, F. EDWARD, Bards and Blossoms, 
253 








Hunt’s Playing Cards, 127 
Hyde Park, pl. vii. 


Incised Slab, Derby, 136 
Inventories (see “ Mitcham Registers ") 
ny of Goods, Blackfriars, Derby, 


Church Goods, 142 
JEWITT, LLEWELLYNN, A few words about 


Bishop Pursglove, a Derbyshire 
Worthy, 33 to 38 





. , Mountain, Lake, 
River, and Landscape, Scenery of 
Great Britain, 61 





, Wigwell Grange, 
in the County of Derby, and its 
Connection with Darley Abbey, 83 to 


87, 129 to 135 
, The Maces, Lov- 
ing Cups, and Corporation Insignia of 


Plymouth, 97 

, The Church Bells 
of Derbyshire, Described and Illus- 
trated, 109 to 112 











, TheStately Homes 


, Incised Slab found 
on the site of the Priory of St. James, 
Derby, 136 


of England, 124 








The Dragon of 
Wantley, and the Family of More, 193 
to 202 





, Some Departed 
Contributors and ‘Literary Friends, 

















225 to 234 
——-, , Memoir of Thos. 

Wright, 225 

. » Mrs. 
Fanny Bury Palliser, 227 

“ John 
Hewitt, 228 

- Dr. J. 
Doran, 230 

> » George 
Cruikshank, 231 

. . —— Richd. 
Woof, 233 





, The Ceramic Art 
of Great Britain, 247 

JOURDAIN, Rev. Francis, Ancient Do- 
cuments connected with Hathersage, 


KarRKEEK, P. Q., Relics of Old Customs 
and Beliefs still Observable in Devon- 
shire.—I. Witchcraft, 145 to 148 

Kemsing Church, Dedication of, 128 

Kent, Testamentary Notices of Churches 
in, 203 to 206 

,» Family of Hodsoll, 217 to 220 

Gratwick, pl. xvi 

Kentish Churches, Repairs of, 203 te 206 

Families, 217 to 220, pl. xvi. 

KEyYworTH, Hatt ; The Alchemist, 82 

Kinkell, Rhyme, 113 

Knot Tied, 126 
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L. 


Lady Louisa Flower Holder, 115 
Lake and Landscape Scenery, 61 
Landrake Church Bells, 43 
Laneast Church Bells, 44 
Launceston Church Bells, 44, 45 
Launditch, The Hundred of, 251 
Lawhitton Church Bells, 45 
Legend of Frate Ruffolo, of Derby, 18 
Lees’ Malvern Forest, 183 
Letters of the Balguy Family, 93 
Levannick Church Bells, 45 
Lezant Church Bells, 45, 46 
Lichfield, Sculpture at, 81 
Lincolnshire Families (see “ Stamford 
Registers”’) 
Libichene Church Bells, 46 
Lockerbie, Rhyme, 113 
London Bell Foundries, 40 to 46 
Rhymes, 114 
Loving Cups, 97 
Lundy Island, 252 





M. 


Maces, 97 

Malvern, Forest and Chace of, 183 

Manchester, Statue of De Gresley, 63 

Manual of Dates, 249 

Mar, Earls of, Prophecy, 221 

Marion’s Pictures, 184, 192 

Marriage Customs, 126 

MarRsHALL, Dr. G. W., Grant of Crest 
to John Thornhagh, 15 

, Pedigree of 

Soley of Orleton and "Worcester, 207 

, Parish Register 








of Eastham, 208 
9 a oe Pedigree of 
Gratwick, pl. x 

Marston-on- - ong — Bells, 110 

Maughold’s, St., Tympanum at, 177 

— ay Thursday and its Observ ances, 


May's Parks and Gardens of London, 


19 . 

Mayovu, Bessie, Natural History of 
Shakespeare, 122 

McKerlies’ Lands, &c., in Galloway, 59 

Menheniot, Church Bells, 99 

Menhirs, 52 

Menu Cards, 127 

Mitwarp, T. A., The Milward Family of 
Eaton Dovedale, &c., Co. Derby, 88 

, Schedule of Lands, 








&c., 88 
Miscreres at Beverley, 126 
Mitcham, Parish Registers of, 1 to 12, 

137 to 144 
——_——,, Parish Chest, 3, pl. i 

, Briefs, 

Mohun, Michael, Actor and Soldier, 176 
Monuments, Swynnerton, 167 to 169 


) 
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Monuments, (see ‘‘ Parish Registers 
Mitcham and Stamford”) 

Moore, of Moore Hall, and the Dragon 
of Wantley, 193 to 202 

Music (see ‘* New Music”) 


N. 


Natural History of Shakespeare, 122 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, Friar-Preachers, or 
Blackfriars of, 71 to 76, 161 to 166 

, in the Civil Wars, 74 

, Town Walls, 72 

New Forest, The, 125 

Newington, Rhymes, 114 

Newry, Rhyme, 113 

Norbury, Church Bells, 111 

North Petherham, Chureh Bells, 41 

Northill, Church Bells, 99 

Nuremburg Tokens, 141 








New Mousio— 
Cunningham, Boosey, & Co., 256 
Duff and Stewart, 256 
Forsyth Brothers, 256 
Kleins, 256 
Sheard, C., 256 
Small and Co., 256 


Notes oN Books, 
ART, ETC.— 
Andrews, “‘ Dunmow Custom,” 255 
Annie’s ‘‘ Pantomime Dream,” 61 
“A Kun Through South Wales,” 126 
Bardsley’s “St. Ann’s Church, Manches- 
ter,” +3 
Bennoch’s ‘‘ Poems and Lyrics,” 120 
Benn’s “ History of Belfast,” 182 
Benyon’s Midland Railway Portraits, 182 
Black’s “ Waverley Novels,” 243 
Boase and Courteney’s ** Bibliotheca 
Cornubiensis,” 244 
“ Book of Remarkable Trials,” 59 
2 of Wonderful Characters, ” 60 
Brodhur st’s “ Boscobel and W: hiteladies, ui 
127 


Mosic, WORKS OF 





Buck’s “ Views in Cumberland,” 180 

Campbell and Tudhope’s Illuminated 
Cards,” 187 

Carthew’s “ Hundred of Launditch,” 251 

* Catacombs of Rome,” 183 

Chanter’s “ Lundy Island,” 252 

Cooper’s “ Biographical Dictiouary,” 253 

Cooper’s ‘‘ Egyptian Obelisks, 179 

Cooper's “ History of Flagellation,” 61 

Cooper’s “ The Rod,” 61 

Cole’s ‘‘ Royal Parks and Gardens of 
London,” 119 

Cowell’s Guest and Menu Cards, 127 

Cox’s ‘‘ Churches of Derbyshire,” 244 

Daryl’s ‘Picture Amateurs’ Hand- 
Book,” 183 

Dean and Co.’s Calendars, &c., 188 

Dean’s New Games, 252 

Debrett’s ‘Peerage and Baronetage,” 
249 








De La Rue’s Playing Cards, 186, 188 

_ Diaries, 

. « Distinguished London Men,” 250 

Fowne’s “ Manual of Chemistry, ” 179 

Fry’s Elegancies, 189 

Fulcher’s Pocket Books, 190 

Gardner’s ‘‘ Witches of Renfrewshire,” 
125 

Greenwell’s ‘‘ British Barrows,” 243 

Godwin’s “ Temple Bar,” 246 

Goodall’s Playinz Cards, 185 

Calendars, 191 

Grosart’s ‘“‘ Townley MSS.” 245 

Hall’s *‘ Pendle Hill,” 252 

“ He -. Book to Weston- super-Mare,” 
12: 








Harper’ s “Rambles in Galloway,” 59 

Harrison’s “ Geology of Leicestershire,” 
246 

Haydn’s “ Dictionary of Dates,” 123 

Helsby’s “‘ Ormerod’s Cheshire,” 179 

Hick’s *‘ History of the Port of Bristol,” 
122 

Howlett’s Almanacks, 190 

Hulme’s “ Bards and Blossoms,” 253 

Hunt and Co.'s Playing Cards, 127, 186 

**In the Dark,” 255 

Jewitt’s “ Ceramic Art of Great Britain,” 
267 

-— “Mountain, River, Lake, and 

cma Scenery,” 61 

Stately fomes of England,” 





124 
Kettner’s “ Book of the Table,” 190 
‘* Ladies’s Treasury,” 181 
Lees’ ‘‘ Forest and Chace of Malvern,” 
183 
** Lichfield Diocesan Calendar,” 248 
Marcus Ward’s Calendars, &c., 185, 189 
“ Nativity,” 185 
Marion’s Permanent Carbon Pictures, 
1 








Mayou’s “Natural History of Shrop- 
shire,” 122 

Molyneux’s “ History of Trentham,” 254 

McKerlie’s “Tands and Owners in 
Galloway,” 69 

*“ Pan, the Pilgrim,” 255 

Parker’s ‘‘ Archwology of Rome,” 121 

Payne’s Photographic Greeting Cards, 
184 


Pennington’s ‘‘ Barrows and Bone Caves 
of Derbyshire,’’ 178 
aw ™ Reliques of Ancient Poetry,” 


“ Peter Parley’s Annual,” 255 

Phillip’s ‘‘ New Forest Hand- Book,” 126 

* Picturesque Europe, 246 

“ Picturesque Tourist,” 62 

Poole’s “ Church Seasons,’’ 63 

“ Portrait Birthday Book,” 245 

Pouchet’s, ‘‘ The Universe,” 128 

Prime's ‘* Holy Cross,” 124 

** Records of the Past,” 123 

6 Red Books,”’ 255 

Reid’s “ History of the Port of Bristol,” 
122 
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Richards’ “Influence of Order and 
Cleanliness in Workshops,” 251 

Rimmel’s Novelties, 188 

“ Ritualist’s Progress,” 255 

Rothe’s Illuminated Cards, &c., 189 

“‘ Royal Blue Book,” 248 

Schweinfurth’s “ Upper Egypt,” 181 

** Scottish Woodwork,” 62 

Smith’s “Catalogue of Friends’ Books,’ 


——— “Biblotheca Anti Quakeriana,” 
4 


Smith and Co.’s Cosaques, &c., 187 

Stanford’s ‘‘ Guide to Yorkshire,” 126 

“Guide to Sussex,” 126 

Stevengraphs, 190 

Stevens, “ Bibles in the Caxton Exhibi- 
tion,” 

Stevens’ Greeting Cards, 187 

Sterry’s Boudoir Ballads, 60 

Sweet's “ Anglo-Saxon Reader,” 121 

Sulman’s Novelties, 148 

Tegg's “‘ Knot Tied,” 126 

“The Gentle Craft,” 255 

“The Ministry,” 191 

Thompson's Euster Cards, 255 

Tom Hood's “‘ Poems,” 62 

Townsend’s “ Manual of Dates,” 249 

Turner’s ‘‘ Astra Castra,” 60 

Waverley Novels, 182, 243, 260 

Wildridge’s “ Misereres "of Beverley 
Minster,” 126 

Willis and Co.'s Playing Cards, 186 

Wilson’s “ Cleopatra's Kreedle,” 161 

Withrow’s “ Catacombs of Rome,” 122 

Woolley’s Playing Cards, 185 

“ Worcester Diocesan Calendar, ” 248 

Vincent’s “ Dictionary of Biography, ‘g 
258 

—— ‘Index to Inquisitions,” 62 

“ York Diocesan Calendar,” 248 


Notes, QUERIES, AND GLEANINGS— 
Ancient Charters connected with Hather- 
sage, 63, 64 
Ancient Deeds relating to Derbyshire, 
191 








A Plague of Insects, 192 

Dedication of Kemsing Church, and 
Chapel of St. Edith, 128 

Derbyshire Archzological and Natural 
History Society, 191 

Fire Hearth Tax, 192 

Greatrakes Family Bible, 256 

Roman Station at Templeborough, 128, 


192 
The Fowler Family, 128 


0. 
Obelisks, 52 et seg., 121, 179, 181, 235 to 
239 
Original Documents, 63, 64, 83 to 87, 129 
to 135 
Ormerod’s Cheshire, 179 











GENERAL 


P. 
Palliser, Mrs. Fanny Bury, Memoir of, 
227 


PatmER, Rev. C. F. R., The Friar- 
Preachers, or Blackfriars, of Derby, 17 


to 22 
>—_ The Friar- 
Preachers, or Blackfriars, of New- 
castle-on- -Tyne, 71 to 76, 161 to 166 
Pargeter’s Art Productions on Glass, 57 
Papyrograph, The, 58 
Parish = = (see ‘* Registers’) 
hest, 3, pl. 
renee JOHN + oer, Archeology of 
Rome, 121 
Parks and Gardens of London, 119 
Paul, Rhyme, 114 
Payne’ s Greeting Cards, 184 
Pedigree of Haworth, pl. iv. 
——_——. Peei, pl. iv. 
Heathcote, 32 
Scott, 71 
——— Hawkeswell, 72 
————-_ Orlanstone, 91 
——————- Pickham, 93 
Muschamp, 188 
———— Illingworth, 140 
——— Swynnerton, 167 to 169 
——— Soley, 206, 307 
—_——_ Gratwick, pl. xvi. 
Hodsoll, 217 to 220 
Peel, Family of, 29 to 82, pl. iv. 
Peerage of Mar, 2 221 
————— Debretts, 249 
Peerages, 249 
Pendle Hill, 252 
PENNINGTON, ROOKE, Barrows and Caves 
of Derbysbire, 178 
People and Steeple Khymes, 113 
Percy’s Reliques of Ancient English 
Poetry, 178 
Photographs, 188, 184 
Pui.uips, C. J., The New Forest, 125 
Philosophical Society of a Century ago, 
209 
Picturesque Europe, 246 
Picture Amateurs’ Hand Book, 183 
Pillar Worship, 52 
Pillaton Church Bells, 100 
Plague, Visitation of, 4 
Plague of Insects, 192 
Players, Some Old, Edward Alleyn, 77 
» ——, Richard Tarleton, 78 
—— Michael Mohun, 176 
Playing Cards, 127, 185, 186, 187 
Plymouth, Maces, Lovi ing Cups, and Cor- 
poration Insignia, 97 
Poems, Lyrics, &c., 120 
Poetry, Annie’s Pantomime Dream, 62 
Lines on Tarleton, 79 























—— The Alchemist, 32 

——— People and Steeple Rhymes, 113 
-—— Benvock’s Poems, 120 

—— Percy’s Reliques of, 178 

—— Dragon of Wantley, 193 to 202 
— Rust of Clare, the Poet, 240 
——— Acrostic, 245 
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INDEX. 


Popular Sayings, 113 

Porcelain Flower Holders, 115 

——— Brooches, 118 

Jewitt’s Ceramic Art of _ Great 
Britain, 247 

Portraits, Officials of Midland Railway, 
182 


Permanent Carbon, 184 
——— Lord Beaconsfield, 184 
———._ W. _H. Gladstone, 184 
——— The Ministry, 191 
Birthday Book, 246 
—— Distinguished London Men, 250 
Pottery, Copeland’s Flower Holder, 116 
Celtic, pl. xix., xx. 
—— Greenwell’s “ British Barrows,” 
211, pl. xix., xx. 
——— Goss’s Floral Brooches, 118 
Pottery, Jewitt’s “ Ceramic Art,’ ’ 247, pl. 
xxi., xxil., xxiii. 
PovucHET, Dr., The * aeons 123 
Prayers by Beads, 
Preston Khyme, vi 
Pretender and the Balguy Family, 93 
wc regarding the Earls of Marr, 
23 


Prime, Dr., Holy Cross, 124 
Pursglove, Bishop, 83 to 88, 223 
——, Bishop, Will of, "293 














Q. 
= Catalogue of Friends’ Books, 
Bibliotheca Anti Quakeriana, 


—— Smith’s Works on 254 
Quethiock a 100 


Rame Church Bells, 40, 100 

Raskelf Rhyme, 114 

Rate for Skip-Pool Bridge, 170 

Records of the Past, 123 

Registers, Parish, Mitcham, 1 to 12, 187 
to 144 











St. Michael's, Stam- 
ford, 95, 96, 149 to 152, 212 to 216 

— tham, 208 

REDFERN, FRANCIS8, on the Site of a 
Roman Station at Uttoxeter, 47, 192 

Remarkable Trials, 59 

——_—- Characters, 60 

Renfrewshire, Witches of, 125 

Rice, ROBERT GARRAWAY, ou the Parish 
Registers of SS. Peter and Paul, 
Mitcham, rag 7 1 to 12, 187 to 144 

RICHARDS, ALL, Cleanliness in 
Workshops, 261 

Rockingham Rhyme, 114 

Rod, History of the, 61 

Roll of Arms, Dering, 23 to 28, 89 to 93, 
171 to 175 

Roman Station at Uttoxeter, 47 

Antiquities, 47, 48, 121, 128 

Catacombs, 121, 122 

—— Remains of Staffordshire, 47 

—— Temple at Templeborough, 128 e« 
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Roman Pottery, 48 
Rome, Archeology of, 121 
Catacombs of, 121, 122, 183 
Rose Temple, 116 
Royal Bear Garden, 77 
> Parks and Gardens of London, 
11 


RvssELL, CHARLES, The Dering Roll of 
Arms, 23 to 28, 89 to 93, 171 to 175 








8. 


Sacrifices, 50 to 56 

Saltash Church Bells, 100 

Sancgreal, 54 

Sayings, 113 

Scenery of Great Britain, 61 

Schools (see Grammar Schools) 

SCHWEINFURTH, Dr. GEORGE, Upper 
Egypt, 181 

Sculpture at Lichfield Cathedral, 81 

St. Maugholds, 177 

Seal, Blackfriars, Derby, 22 

——, Tideswell Grammar School, 33, 34 

——, Guisborough Grammar School, 33,38 

——, Hathersage Charters, 64 

——, Borough of Fordwich, 65, 70 

, Cheshire, pls. xi., xii., xiii. 

Seals, Derbyshire, 22 

Sepulchral Slab, 136 

Serpent Worship, 49 to 56, 103 to 108, 
156 to 160 

Shakespeare, Natural History of, 122 

Sheffield, Bell Foundry, 41 

——— Letters from, 93 

———— Dragon of Wantley, 193 to 202 

Sheviock Church Bells, 100, 153 

Shirley Church Bells, 112 

Simpson, JUSTIN, Extracts from the 
Parish Registers of St. Michael’s, 
Stamford, 95, 96, 149 to 152, 212 to 


216 

Skip-Pool Bridge, 170 

Slab, Missed, 136 

Snelston Church Bells, 112 

Some departed Contributors and Literary 
Friends, 225 et seq 

Soley Family, 206, 207 

South Petherwin Church Bells, 101 

Southbill Church Bells, 101 

Sudbury Church Bells, 110 

Sun Worship, 49 to 56, 103 to 108, 156 to 
160, 235 to 239 

Smita, C. Roac#, Unpublished Lines on 
Artis’s Bust of John Clare, the Poet, 


240 
, JOSEPH’s Catalogue of Friends 
Books, 254 - 
All, 110 
Breock, 154 
Dominic Church Bells, 41 
Edith, 128 
Erney’s Church Bells, 89, 42 
German’s Church Bells, 89, 42 
Germans, 89, 42 
Hilary, 154 
Ive Church Bells, 42, 43 
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St. James, 136 

John’s Church Bells, 40, 42 

Keyne’s Church Bells, 153 

Lawrence, 112 

Mary, 110 

Mary Magdalene, 154 

Maughold’s Tympanum, 177 

Mellion Church Bells, 99 

Michael, 95, 96, 102, 109, 112, 149 

Minver Church Bells, 153 

Peter, 1 to 4, 112 188 to 144 

Stephen’s Church Bells, 101 

Wilfrid, 119 

Zeath, 154 

Staffordshire Families, 167 to 169 

Stamford, Parish Registers of St. 
Michael’s, 95, 96, 149 to 152, 212 to 


216 

—— Nadeus, John, 95 

Stately Homes of England, 124 

Statham Family, 129 to 135 

Steeple Rhymes, 113 

STeRRY, J. ASHBY, Boudoir Ballads, 60 

STEVENS, Henry, Bibles in the Caxton 
Exhibition, 250 

Stokeclimsland Church Bells, 102 

Stone Circles, 49 to 56, 103 to 108, 156 to 
160, 235 to 239 

Sweet’s Anglo-Saxon Reader, 121 

SWINNERTON, REV. CHARLES, Notes on 
the Family of Swynnerton, of Swynner- 
ton, 167 to 169 

Swynnerton, Family of, 167 to 169 


PETE UPd teiel 


T. 


Tarleton, Richard, 78 to 80 

Teac, WILLIAM, The Knot Tied, 126 

Temple Bar, 246 

Templeborough, Roman Station, 128 

Testamentary Notices of Churches in 
Kent, 203 to 206 

Theatres (see *“‘ Players ”’) 

Thomas’s Wire Work, 115, et seq. 

Thornhagh Family, 15 

------———- Crest, 15 

Thurcroft, Haworths of, 29 to 32, pl. iv. 

Tideswell and Bishop Pursglove, 33 to 


38, 223 
———— Grammar School, 83 to 38, 223 
———— Seal, 33 
Tokens Traders, 95 
Nuremburg, 141 
Townley, MSS., 245 
Townsend’s Manual of Dates, 249 
Traders, John, 95 
Trades, Old, 3 
Trees, Celebrated, 183, pls. xiv., xv. 
Tremayne Church Bells, 40, 102 
Trenthgm, Staffordshire, pl. ix. 
Tresmere Church Bells, 39, 102 
Trials, Remarkable, 59 
TURNOR, Astra Castra, 60 
TWEDDELL, G. M., Testimonial to, 126 
Tympanum, St. Maugholds, 177 
Tythes, 130 to 135 




















GENERAL INDEX. 


U. 
Ugley Rhymes, 113 


Universe, The, 123 
Uttoxeter, Roman Station at, 47, 192 


¥. 


Vincent, BENJAMIN, Haydn’s Dictionary 
of Dates, 123 





tionary, 253 


Ww. 


Wall Papers, 241 
Wantley, The Dragon of, 193 to 202 
Warts, Henry, Fowne’s Chemistry, 179 
Waverley Novels, 182 
Wendron Church "Bells, 41 
Weston-super-Mare Hand-Book, 125 
Wharncliffe Family, 193 to 202 
WHEATLEY, Henry B., Percy’s Reliques 
of Ancient English Poetry 
Whiteladies and Boscobel, 127 
Wigley Family, 88 to 37 
Wigwell Grange and its connection with 
Darley Abbey, 83 to 87, 129 to 135 


Biographical Dic- 
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Witprincg, T., Misereres at Beverley, 
126 


Wills, Plummer, 6 

Langley, 137 

Rutland, 139 

—— Smyth, 141 

—— Pyke, 142 

—— Olmestead, 143 

—— Kentish, 203 to 206 

Bishop Pursglove, 223 

WItson, Erasmus, F.R.S., Cleopatra’s 
Needle, 181 

Wire Work, 115, et seq. 

Wirksworth and Wigwell Gung, | 83 to 
87, 129 to 135 

Witches of Renfrewshire, 125 

Witchcraft, 125, 145 to 148 

WirnHrow, Rev. W. H., The Catacombs 
of Rome, 122 

Wooptwiss, Mr., Incised Slab, 136 

Woor, RicHaRD, Memoir of, 233 

Woollam’s Wall Decorations, 241 

Wortley Family, 193 to 202 

Wricut, THomas, Memoir of, 225 











Z. 
Zuccato’s Papyrograph, 58 


A. 


Abbott, 214 
Abiggine, 141 
Abraham, 116, 191 
Absalon, 208 
Adams, 135, 211, 
215 
Affoldes, 204 
Aguillon, 171 
Ainsworth, pl. iv. 
Albini, 25 
Aleby, 19 
Alibun, 19 
Allen, 134, 135, 
150, 214 
Alleyn, 35, 77, 78, 
80 


Alline, 187 
Allotson, 224 
Alnwick, 75 
Allport, 182 
Allsopp, 182 
Allyn, 84 
Anderson, 149, 165 
Andrew, 42 
Andrews, 6, 118, 
126, 192, 245, 255 
Anne, 201 
Anselm, 8, 4, 6, 
3 


1 
Appleforde, 11 
Aram, 59 
Archer, 84, 96, 111 
Ardernes, 180 
Arnold, 282 
Artis, 240 
Arundel, 100 
Ash, 219 
Ashby-Sterry, 60 
Ashton, 95, 134, 
135, 138, 189, 
148, 149 
Aslakby, 161 
Atwelle, 206, 218 
Atwood, 150 
Auberville, 172 
Aubrey, 1, 188, 140 
141 


Audley, 2 
Averroes, 53 
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Awstin, 46 

Azlack, 95, 96 

Azlock, 965, 
152 


149, 


B. 


Babington, 83, 84, 
85, 129, 129, 211, 
pl. x. 

Backhouse, 37 

Bacon, 78, 203 

Bacoun, 192 

Bagnall, 207 

Bagshawe, 130 

Baily, 214 

Balderston, 199 

Baldwin, 60, 175 


Ballydon, 84 
Balston, 191 
Balun, 91 
Bambery, 204 
Bamburgh, 203 
Banks, 61, 112 
Bankwell, 19 
Barber, 88 
Barbour, 218 
Bardolph, 171 
Bardsley, 63 
Barkere, 19 
Barker, 96, 205 
Barloe, 140, 151 
Barnacle, 45 
Barnardiston, 151 
Barneby, 18 
Baroun, 73 
Barrand, 190 
Baskerfield, 21 
Basset, 25 
Bastard, 46 
Bateman, 59, 106 
Battman, 204 
Baugh, 137 
Baun, 63 
Bayley, 155 
Baynard, 203 
Beaconsfield, 256 
Beale, 45 


Bearsesly, 141 

Beaskam, 153 

Beauchamp, 26, 
174 


Beaver, 96 
Becher, 205 
Bedford, 27, 43, 


45 
Bedyll, 203 
Beeston, 176 
Belle, 206 
Bellingham, 148 
Belper, 191 
Belvedere, 104 
Bemrose, 191 
Benn, 182 
Bennet, 45, 71, 101] 

155, 215 
Bennock, 102 
Benson, 59 
Bentley, 95 
Bentone, 161 
Benyon, 182 
Berde, 19 


Bere, 92 
Beresford, 128, 212 
Berewyk, 73 
Berkley, 2 
Bernard, 12 
Berrie, 152 
Berrow, 3, 10 
Berry, 142, pl. xiv. 
Besshoptre, 206 
Bertie, 151, 214 
Bevan, 126 
Bevedere, 103 
Bevley 64 
Bewick, 164, 165 
Bickers, 178 
Bigley, 10 
Bikenore, 9¢ 
Bilbie, 100, 154 
Billington, 95, 159, 
51 


15 
Bilson, 245 
Binington, 18 
Biot, 60 
Birch, 123 
Birchall, 88 
Birlay, 64 
Bishop, 8 








Bixbech, 206 

B ack, 182, 243 
Blackbourne, 95 
Blackwall, 83, 84 
Blackwell, 152, 211 
Blake, 43 

Blanch, 126 
Blands, 63 

Blount, 28, 201 


Bolmer, 161 
Bolsworth, 151 
Bomer, 134, 135 
Bond, 46, 100 
Boney, 155 
Bonhoun, 75 
Bonney, 246 
Borroden, 165 
Bothe, 21 
Borthun, pl. xii. 
Boterwyk, 161 
Botiller, 25 
Botters, 46 
Bouille, 210 
Boulton, 211 
Bourchier, 210 
Bourne, 71 
Bowllock, 165 
Bowland, 162 
Boys, 70 
Bradford, 63 
Bradshawe, 33, 


152 
Brailsford, 32 
Bramley, pl. iv. 
Brand, 71 
Brandling, 166 
Branstone, 9 
Bratyll, 203 
Bravo, 59 
Bray, 4, 5, 138 
Breckell, 170 
Bredon, 19 
Breen, 100 
Brent, 41 
Brereton, 179 
Bretwell, 61 
Brews, 19 

















Brian, 11 
Bridgstock, 1, 4, 9, 
1 


0 
Brigham, 164 
Bright, 184, 211 
Brightridge, 139 
Brindley, 63 
Bristock, 8 
Britton, 81 
Briwere, 92 
Broadbottom, 202 
Brockhall, pl. xvi. 
Brocks, 213 
Broderip, 62 
Broghton, 19 
Broke, 205 
Bromeley, 87 
Brookhouse, 136 
Brooking, 101 
Brown, pl. iv., 130, 
182,149, 152, 212 
213, 215 
Broteville, 73 
Broughton, 140 
Browninge, 2 
Brunt, 208 
Brunton, 73, 233 
Bruwere, 27, 174 
Bryan, 23, 65 
Buchan, 222 
Buceleugh, 221 
Buck, 96, 180 
Buckock, 4, 6 
Buckocke, 6 
Budge, 101 
Bugby, 149 
Buller, 101 
Bullock, 152 
Bulwer-Lytton, 
229 
Burdon, 165 
Burgh, "95 
Burke: "59, 144,190, 
921, 222, 223 


, 45 
Burnes, 168, 220 
Burnet, 13 
Burnham, 96, 216 
Burrall, 165 
Burston, 204 
Burton, 129 
Butcher, 96 
Bute, 249 
Bux, 19 


Bynyngton, 19 


Cc. 


Cadbury, 251 
Cairns, 221 

Call, 101 
Caldecote, 149, 215 
Calton, 21, 84 
Camber, pl. xvi. 
Camoys, 23 
Campbell, 187 
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Camville, 23 
Cantelo, 23 
Cantilupe, 19 
Cardnal, 18 
Carew, 40, 188 
Carey, 215 
Carleton, 139 
Carlisle, 161 
Carpenter, 42 
Carrington, 106 
Carter, 81, 128 
Carther, 251 
Castello, pl. xiii. 
Cattley, 234 
Caundeby, 19 
Cavallo, 211 
Cave, 207 
Cawdron, 214, 215 
Cawood, 162 
Cecil, 152 
Cermann, 138, 139 
Cerne, 23 
Cestrefield, 18 
Chaddesden, 18, 
19 


Chalton, 140 
Chamber, 71 
Chamberlain, 23, 
96 
Chambernoun, 23 
Chambers, 126, 
215 
Champagne, 23 
Champnon, 155 
Chanter, 252 
Chapman, 154 
Charnock, pl. iv. 
Chatelaine, 232 
Chatham, 63 
Chaundas, 173 
Chaworth, 23 
Chechester, 155 
Chedale, 18 
Cheetham, 88 
Chelardeston, 18 
Chelmsford, 221, 
2 


Cheney, 178, 215 
Cheryman, 205 
Chester, 5, 155 


* Cheyney, 23 


Chilmeade, 139 
Christie, 214 
Chubbok, 18 
Church, 227 
Chymbeham, 204 
Cibber, 177 
Clarence, 32 
Clarke, 141, 142, 
218, 214 


Cleghorn, 211 
Clerk, 141, 
205, 213 

Clifford, 28 


148, 


Clinton, 28 
Clive, 141 
Cobden, 184 
Cobham, 23, 24 
Cock, 43 
Cockermouth, 75 
Cocking, 60 
Cockingvon, 24 
Coddington, 215, 
216 


Coffin, 46 
Coffing, 46 
Cokefield, 24 
Cole, 119 
Coleby, 211 
Colepepper, 144 
Colleby, 161 
Collet, 144 
Collier, 78, 79 
Collington, 214 
Collumpton, 100 
Colstone, 139 
Comptroller, 11 
Comyns, 135 
Coningsby, 207 
Conyngeston, 161 
Cooge, 5 
Cooke, 95, 139, 
143, 211, 215 
Cooper, 61, 69, 
135, 179, 211, 
253 


Copeland, 115 
Corane, 24 
Corbet, 24 


Corlaso, 
176, 209 
Cornwall, 24 
Corner, 17 
Cornere, 18 
Cornwell, 2 
Corte, 206 
Cosington, 24 
Cossyngton, 203 
Cottingham, 11 
Cotyer, 218 
Courtenay, 244 
Coventr, 19 
Coventre, 73 
Covert, 24 
Cowell, 127 
Cowper, 239 
Cox, 69, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 191, 
2 


44 
Coxwell, 60 


Crawford, 211 
Cray, 24 

Crepin, 24 
Cresswell, 94 
Creting, D4 
Crevequer, 24, 173 
Crewe, 180 

Criol, 24 
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Critchley, pl. iv., 
31 


Crispe, 139 
Croker, 232 
Cros, 150 
Crosley, 11 
Crosse, 219 
Crowson, 150 
Croyton, 99 
Cruikshank} 225, 
1 to 233 
Crych, 19 
Cudham, 24 
Cuincham, 73 
Cunningham, 120, 
229 


Curle, 204 
Curtice, 40, 96, 
212 


Curtis, 96, 


150, 
212, 214 


D. 


Deedalus, 60 
Daile, 149 
Daincourt, 73 
Dalby, 212 
Dallimore, 152 
Daniel 245 
Danvers, 19 
Darbyshire, 204 
Darrell, 138, 139, 
161 
Daryl, 183 
D’ Aubant, 211 
Davell, 164 
Davenport, 88 
Davie, 88 
Davies, 234 


Dawell, 164, 165 

Dawkins, 213, 215 

Dean, 1 

Dear, 211 

Debrett, 249 

De-la-Rue, 186, 
188, 190 

De-la- Warr, 63 

Dene, 26 

Denham, 95, 152, 
211 


Denshire, 149 
Dent, 144 
Denton, 212 
Derby, 184 
Despencer, 24, 28 
Detling, 24 
Dethic, 140 
Dévonshire, 191 
Dewhurst, 29 
Dicken, 101 
Digby, 215 
Dikins, 32 
Dilke, 65 
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Dinant, 24 
Dingey, 155 
Diodorns, 49 
Disraeli, 184 
Divelstone, 72 
Dixon, 250 
Dobbs, 95 
Docket, 205 
Dodd, 215 
Dodsonn, 138 
Dones, 180 
Donne, 1, 77 
Donsings, 161 
Donstall, pl. xvi. 
D Oddingeseles, 91 
Dogge, 42 
Doidge, 42 
Dougias, 62, 126 
Doran, 226, 230, 
231 
Dorchester, 64 
Dorrell, 141, 144 
Draper, 18, 64 
Draycot, 84 
Driver, 138 
Drover, 205 
Dugdale, 29, 80 
Duke, 138 
Dunkin, 389, 99, 


Dunstanville, 25, 
90 

Durham, 161 

Durkynghole, 205 

Dutton, pl. xiii. 

Dyne, 203 

Dynham, 24 


E. 


East, 95 
Eastling, 25 
Eaton, 6, 140 
Echingham, 25, 
173 
Edmunds, 244 
Edward, 203 


Elis, 206 
Ellacombe, 155 
Elid, 109 
Ellerbek, 64 
Ellis, 232 
Emblin, 96 
Emeldon, 73 
Eneby, 25 
Erskine, 221 
Estraunge, 178 
Ettricke, 134 
Everley, 206 
Evington, 184 
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Exton, 212 
Eyre. 92, 130, 201, 
223, 224 


F. 


Faed, 250 

Fankham, 25 

Farington, 180 

Farrannd, 142 

Faulkner, 215 

Faweet 183 

Fearn, 109 

Feast, 150, 216 

Feild, 95 

Feilden, pl. iv., 81 

Feildsend, 87 

Fergusson, 49, 51, 
62, 107, 108 

Feringes, 25 

Ferrer, 152 

Ferrers, 59, 130, 
181, 169 

Ferror, 206 

Ferrow, 152 

Field, 2 

Fienes, 25 

Fisher, 11 

Fitz Alan, 25 

Fitz Gerald, 25 

Fitzherbert, 168, 
169, 191 

Fitz Humphrey, 
25 


Fitz John, 25 
Fitz Lel, 25 
Fitz Neel, 25 
Fitz Roger, 25, 28 
Fitz Roy, 25 
Fitz Thomas, 215 
Fitz Walter, 25 
Fitz Warine, 25 
Fishwick, 170 
Fitzwilliam, 199 
Flanders, 25 
Fleetwood, 79, 171 
Flemingway, 95 
Fletcher, 83, 84 
Flower, 16 
Floyd, 8 
Foden, 88 
Foeside, 88 
Fogge, 27 
Foott, 99 
Forge, 204 
Forster, 71, 152 
Forth, 204 
Foster, 171 
Foston, 192 
Fosse, 140 
Fowler, 39, 128, 
204 


Fowne, 179 

Fox, 109, 164 
Francilion, 255 
Fraunceys, 18 
Fremelyn, 128, 204 





Frere, 184, 204 
Fresby, 138 
Fresell, 71 
Frith, 232 
Fromas, 4 
Fromond, 204 
Fromondes, 139 
Fry, 2, 189 
Fulcher, 190 
Fuller, 77, 78, 79, 
218 


Fulthorpe, 162 
Furley, 69 
Furness, 201 
Furnival, 25 
Fursdon, 40 


G. 


Galien, 60 

Gamelton, 74 

Gaper, 19 

Gard, 74 

Gardiner, 215, 248 

Gardner, 125, 211, 
214 


Garth, 11 
Gatton, 26 
Gatty, 197 
Gaunt, 24 
Gayer, 98 
Gayusford, 188 
Geal, 144 
Gear, 227 
Genne, 26 
Genville, 26 
Gerard, pl. xiii. 
Girardi, 18 
Gernerin, 60 
Gervays, 64 
Giffard, 26 


Glashier, 60 
Gliddon, 45 
Gloucester, 27 
Glover, 128, 173, 
205, 143 
Godfrey, 4 
Godfrythe, 203 
Godman, 11 
Godmon, 192 
Godsave, 163 
Godwin, 66, 246 
Goodale, 151 
Goodall, 44, 150, 
ae 155, 185, 


91 
Goodhall, 150, 150, 
151, 214, 216 
Gooding, 155 
Goodlad, pl. iv., 
149 


Goodlake, 151 
Goodwin, 212 


ee ” - 


Golsipp, 205 
Gordon, 26 
Goshall, 26 
Goss, 49, 103, 118, 
156, 235, 254 
Gouge, 134 
Gough, 101 
Graham, 60 
Grandin, 26 
Grandison, 26 
Grandpree, 95 
Grant, 246 
Gras, 26 
Grassati, 60 
Gratton, 182 
Gratwick, pl. xvi. 
Gray, 120, 211 
Greatorex, 256 
Green, 9, 60, 130, 
151, 211, 261, 
256 
Greenacre, 59 
Greenip, 229 
Greenstreet, 89, 
171, 172, 217 
Greenwell, 243, pl. 
xix., xx. 
Gregson, 202 
Grene, 204 
Grey, 26 
Grey de Ruthin, 
180 


Gresley, 63 
Grianton, 28 
Griffin, 96 
Griffith, 233 
Grills, 100, 101 
Grosart, 245 
Gruneisen, 233 
Guest, 33, 128 
Guile, 138 
Guise, 26 
Guizot, 226 
Gybson, 204 


H. 


Hagman, 71 
Hake, 40 

Haket, 26 

Hale, 155 
Halewell, 217, 220 
Halford, 216 


232, 245, 

pl. x 
Halnhcone, 27 
Hambling, 155 
Hambly, 99 
Hamilton, 211 
Hampson, 10 
Hancock, 99, 100 
Handel, 256 
Handlo, 26 


Hanke, 138 














Harcurt, 27 
Harding, 88, 164, 
165 


Hardinge, 139 
Hardres, 27 
Hardwick 282 
Hardy, 95, 149 
Hare, 214 
Hargrave, 11 
Harris, 8, 99, 137, 
138 


Harrison, 
142, 246 
Harland, 63 
Harlow, 205 
Harper, 59, 242 
Harrop, 88 
Harryrawe, 11 
Hartington, 184 
Harvey, 154 
Haselam, 84 
Haselrigg, 143 
Hasted, 128 
Hastings, 21, 27, 
28 


Hatchet, 19 
Hauke, 138 
Haviland, 101 
Hawkesgarth, 161 


11, 84, 


Hawkins, 40, 73, 
16 


Haworth, pl. iv., 
29 to 32 

Hay, 27, 90 
Haydn, 123 
Haydon, 232, 253 
Haysand, 163 
Heath, 139 
Heathcote, 32, 96, 


112 
Heaton, 93, 94, 
215 


Heaven, 252 
Hecham, 73 
Hedderley, 111, 


1] 
Hedge, 5,138, 139, 

141, 144 
Hedworth, 137 
Helion, 27 
Hellesby, pl. xiii. 
Helsby, 179, 180 
Henchman, 7 
Henderson, 240 
Henslowe, 77 
Henson, 152 
Hepburn, 211 
Heppel, 71 
Herbert, 60 
Hercock, 150 
Herice, 27 
Heringand, 27 
Herna, 143 
Herodotus, 49 
Heron, 72 
Herring, 100 
Hesilrigge, 142 
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Hever, 27 
Hewe, 218 
Hewitt, 81, 225, 
228 to 230 
Hewytt, 5, 11 
Heywood, 77, 78, 
79, 197 
Hickes, 99, 122 
Hickson, 248 
Highland, 5 
Hill, 35, 96 
Hillary, 19 
Hitchenson, 203 
Hixworthe, 21 
Hoare, 46, 104, 141 
Hobhouse, 42 
Hobson, 130, 215 
Hocking, 43 
Hodder 
Hodge, 48, 49 
Hodgkins, 138 
Hodsole, 203, 217, 
to 220 
Hodsoll, 
220, pl. xvi. 
Hogarth, 232 
Hogeesson, 71 
Hoghton, 74, 207 
Holcutt, 15) 
Holden, 130, 234 
Holland, 169, 199 
Holme, 6 
Hone, 18, 174 
Hony, 99 
Hood, 62 
Hooker, 11 
Hoole, 63 
Hooper, 46 
Hope, 109, 110, 
111, 112, 207 
Hoper, 42 
Horley, 118 
Horn, 149 
Hornby, 171 
Horndon, 41 
Hornes, 27 
Horsfall, 203, 211 
Hose, 27 
Hoskin, 43, 44 
Hotham, 19 


* Hotten, 60 


Houcheuson, 205 
Houden, 75 
Hougham, 27 
Houghton, 232 
Howard, 137 
Howe, 19, 79 
Howett, 11, 229 
Howgrave, 214, 
5 


21 
Howlett, 190 
Hudeleston, 161 
Hudson, 215 
Hugate, 64 
Hughs, 208 
Hulme, 253 
Hunn, 41 
Hunnybunn, 93 


Hunt, 95, 96, 127, 
186, 205, 229 
Hunter, 197, 206, 

211, 215 
Huntingfield, 27 
Hurd, 95 
Hurst, 213, 215, 

6 


Hurt, 94 
Hussey, 27 
Hutchinson, pl. iv. 
Hutton, 134, 211 
Hyde, 213 

yland, 5 
Hynde, 22 


I. 


Tearns, 61 

lliff, 214 

Illingworth, 138, 
139, 140, 141 

Tlive, 95, 149, 150 

Imhof, 256 

Inet, 132, 134 

Iovene. 17 

Irton, 64 


J. 


Jackson, 6, 125 
Jacquermart, 228 
James, 4 
Jenkinson, 177 
Jennings, 214 
Jerpanville, 27 
Jerrard, 191 


Jesop, 206 

Jewitt, 33, 61, 83, 
97, 109, 124, 
129, 136, 146, 
191, 193, 225, 
229, 247, 248, 
pl. xxi, xxii. 
¥xiii. 

Jnett, 130 

Joanes, 95 

Joape, 43 

John, 213 


Johns, 42, 46 
Jobnson, 14, 152 
Johnston, 207 
Jokes, 205 
Jones, 234 
Jonson, 77 
Jooes, 203 
Jourdain, 63 
Judd, 214 
Jurin, 214 


K. 
Karkeek, 145 


Kay, 234 
Keir, 211 
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Kellie, 221, et seq. 
Kellow, 11 
Kelly, 100 
Kemble, 231 
Kendle, 42 
Kent, 27, 232 
Kestle, 45 
Kettner, 190 
Key, 95 
Keyworth, 82 
King, 246 
Kirke, 245 
Kirketone, 27 
Kirwan, 211 
Klein, 256 
Klunzinger, 181 
Knappe, 139 
Knepe, 139 
Knepp, 139, 142 
Kniveton, 140 
Knovile, 27 
Kyme, 27 
Kytchener, 143 


L. 


Laci, 26 
Lacok, 17 
Ladd, 205 
Lake, 39 
Lambert, 69 
Lamborne, 27 


Lanfranc, 66, 67 
Lang, 43 
Langford, 95 
Langhorn, 218 
Langley, 28 
Langton, 95, 96, 
149, 150, 199, 
213 
Langworth, 144 
Larke, 102 
Larrat, 152 
Laton, 161 
Lavis, 44 
Lawrence, 2, 149 
Lawson, 166 
Leader, 128 
Lechmere, 234 
Ledger, 5 
Lee, 5, 18, 176, 256 
Le 


140, 
Lester, 154 


Leveland, 28 
Lewkenor, 28 
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Lewis, 6 

Leyborne, 28 

Leybourne, 173, 
174 


Lilly, 36 
Limesey, 28 
Lindley, 237 
Linthwaite, 213 
Linz, 73 
L’Isle, 27, 161 
Lister, 94, 211 
Littleton, 43 
Livet, 28 
Lloyd, 74 
Locker, 232 
Loksmyth, 19 
Lon, 28 
London, 21 
Longfellow, 120 
Longspee, 23 
Lord, 213 
Lorimer, 211 
Lorkyn, 205 
Lovird, 18 
Lowesby, 149 
Lubbock, 104, 106, 
141 


Lucan, 103 
Lucas, 106 
Lucy, 28, 93 
Lugger, 101 


Luxemburg, 28 
Lyf, 142 
Lyndefeld, 218 
yne, 43 
Lynthwaite, 212 
Lysons, 7, 137, 143 
Lytton, 184 


M. 


Mabseen, 11 
Macdonald, 250, 
56 


25 
Macie, 211 
Maclure, 250 
Magellan, 210, 211 
Maili, 28 
Mair, 249 
Maitland, 214 
Maleor, 63, 104 
Males, 28 
Malet, 28 
Maleverer, 215 
Malevyle, 174 
Malmains, 26, 28, 
89 


Maltravers, 89 
Malvoisin, 89 
Mander, 130 
Mandevile, 25, 89, 
Mann, 8, 230 
Manners, 64 
Manning, 56, 68, 
138 
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Mansel, 89 
Manser, 205 
Mansfield, 214 
Manwaring, 179 
Mapletoft, 212 
Mar, 221 to 224 
Marche, 128, 205 


Mareschall, 90 
Mariette, 106 
Marines, 89 
Marion, 184, 191 
Marke, 
Markham, 216 
Marlowe, 77 
Marmion, 89 
Marriott, 109, 227 
Marryat, 227 
Marshall, 16, 89, 
138, 189, 141, 
144, 168, 164, 
, 207 
Martel, 89 
—_ 40, 205, 


24! 
Masham, 134, 185 
Masters, 44 
Matthew, 101 
Mathews, 43 
Maufee, 89 


Maurice, 24, 157, 


236, 238, 239 
Mauvesin, 89 
Mawryngtun, 21 
Maxwell, 125 
May, 42, 119 
Maydenvhatch, 89 
Mayou, 122 
McClellan, 60 
McKerlie, 59 
Mears, 40, 41, 42, 

44, 46, 96, 99, 

101, 110, 154 
Medehurst, 128, 

204 


Medland, 180 
Mee, 2 

Meller, 128, 205 
Melton, 64 
Melvell, 1 
Mepham, 203 
Meremond, 89 
Mereworth, 90 
Merieth, 28 
Mering, 201 
Merlay, 174 
Merton, 73, 179 
Meryng, 18 
Meverell, 130 
Meynell, 229 
Michell, 204 
Middleton, 72 
Mills, 1650 
Millward, 6, 88 
M’Murdo, 232 
Moats, 152 
Mohun, 176, 177 
Moletone, 90 


Moloun, 90 
Molyneux, 244 
Montagu, 230 
Montfort, 25, 90 
Montgolfier, 60 
Montgomery, 192 
Montalt, 90 


* Montijo 


y, 90 
Moon, 41, 176, 177 
Mordred, 108 
More, 64, 138, 189 
More-Molyneux, 
202 


Morilawe, 71 
Morley, 19 
Moore, 139, 141, 
182, 193 to 202 
Morppith, 138 
Morris, 5, 188 
Morrison, 213 
Morshead, 99, 100 
Morston, 90 
Mortimer, 90, 175 
Mosley, 31, 68 
Motts, 152 
Mowbray, 90 
Mowin, 90 
Muncells, 90 
Muncens, 90 
Muschampe, 137, 
138, 141 
Muschap, 138 
Muuchensi, 90 
Mungham, 205 
Munteney, 90 
Munster, 225 
Murphy, 232 
Musgrave, 71, 212 
Musard, 90 
Mustarder, 19 
Myuues, 138 


N. 


Nairne, 211 
Nance, 45 
Napier, 184 
Natler, 43 

Nayl, 19 

Naylor, 41, 155 
Neale, 96, 177 
Needham, 35, 182 
Nele, 90 

Nelson, 231 
Nereford, 90, 174 
Neville, 90, 161 
Nevour, 204 


Ney, 8 
Newburgh, 11 
Newby, 212, 213, 
214, 216 
Newcomb, 149, 
182 
Newport, 161 
Newington, 2 
Newton, 11, 73, 
165 


Newzam, 150, 214, 
15 


Nicholson, 209, 
210, 211 
Nieucom, 213 
Noake, 233 
Normanville, 28, 


91 
Normunton, 18, 19 
North, pl. iv., 211 
Northcote, 184 
Northen, 37 
Northmoor, 45 
Northwood, 91 
Northye, 91 
Norris, 188 
Norroy, 16 
Norry, 130 
Norton, 89, 229 
Not, 18 
Notyngham, 19 
Nuttall, pl. iv. 
Novene, 206 
Nowell, 5, 6, 245 
Nynes, 138 


0. 


Oatley, 154 
Ochiltree, 14 
Ockley, 26 
Oddingeseles, 91 
Odo, 66 
Oke, 19 
Okested, 91 
Oldfield, 109, 110, 
111, 215 
Oldham, 10 
Olmested, 143 
Olyver, 206 
Ores, 91 
Orlanstone, 91 
Ormond, 23 
Ornych, 19 
Otteringdene, 91 
Oudenarde, 91 
Oulton, 179 
Ownenam, 5 
Oyler, 19 


P. 


Pack, 154 
Padget, 7, 8 
Paganell, 91 
Page, 73, 206 


Pagnel, 91 

Pain, 12 
Pakeman, 182 
Palliser, 225, 226, 


150, 161, 162 
Panebrig, 172 
Pank, 149 














Papworth, 172 

Pargeter, 57, 58 

Park, 91 

Parker, 121, 134, 
1385 171, 204 

Parnell, 149, 155 

Pannell, 43, 99, 
101 


Parr, 238 
Parrot, 232 
Parry, 245 
Parson, 151 
Parsons, 44 
Partridge, 208 
Paton, 73 
Patterson, 212 
Pawson, 170 
Pauncefot, 91 
Payne, 3, 10, 184 
Paynter, 46, 73 
Peache, 152, 169, 
219 


Peale, 214 


Pearse, 46, 99 

Pearson, 211 

Peat, 134, 1385 

Peche, 91, 92 

Peckham, 92 

Peel, pl. iv., 29 to 
82 


Penbrigge, 92 
Penchester, 23, 92, 


174 
Pendrel-Brodhurst, 
127 
Penehurst, 174 
Pengries, 5 
Penn, 250 
Pennington, 40, 43, 
45, 101, 102, 153, 
177 


Penwarne, 42 


Pepys, 5 
Percy, 44, 92, 161, 
178 


Perot, 92 
Pessun, 92 
Peters, 151 
Petit, 219 
Petto, 19 
Pettifor, 182 
Pevensey, 92 
Peverel, 92 
Peyforcer. 25, 28 
Peyforer, 92 
Peyntour, 18 
Pheton, 69 
Philipot, 24 
Phillips, 125 
Pierpoint, 92 
Pierson, 8 
Pilkes, 5, 139 
Pilkington, 199 
Pilling, pl. iv. 
Pike, 40 
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Pikering, 73 
Pikworth, 162 
Pinkerton, 182 
Pinder, 199 
Planché, 229 
Plantagenet, 210 
Platt, 4 
Platten, pl. iv. 
Pliny, 49 
Plokenet, 92 
Plumer, 6 
Pode, 204 
Poer, 92 

Pole, 40, 171 
Pollard, 42 
Polwhele, 101 
Poole, 63 
Pope, 213 
Porte, 21 
Portland, 191 
Portour, 73 
Potts, 5 
Pouchet, 123 
Poule, 128, 205 


Prattinton, 207 

Preedy. 234 

Prentys, 19 

Preston, 18, 19, 66, 
171 


Priestly, 211 
Prime, 46, 124 
Proudfot, 19 
Provost, 73 
Pultronor, 171 
Pursglove, 33 to 
88, 223, 224 
Purdue, 153 
Pudesay, 161 
Pyke, 45, 138, 139, 


142 
Pynner, 138, 139, 
143, 144 


Q. 


Quin, 211 
Quincy, 27, 171 
Quixley, 140 


R. 
Raleigh, 130, 131, 
171 


Ralle, 171 
Ratcliffe, 37 
Raven, 214 
Rawlegh, 85 
Rayne, 120 
Redcloff, 46 
Reddish, 150 
Redesdale, 162, 
221, 222 
Redfern, 47, 106, 
192 


Remyngtun, 21 
Renard, 73 
Renci, 171 
Rendell, 102 
Renti, 171 
Repyndon, 19 
Retallack, 100 
Reve, 206 
Reynardson, 151 
Reynolds, 8 


Rice, 1, 137 

Richarde, 205 

Richards, 251 

Richardson, 8, 149, 
2 


23 
Rickard, 99 
Riepe, 41 
Rimmel, 188 
Rivers, 27 
Robert, 151 ; 
Roberts, 149, 151, 
215 


Robertson, 211 
Robinson, 71, 241 
Robson, 71, 165 
Roce, 172 
Rochand, 256 
Rochfort, 172 
Rodd, 99 
Rodwell, 254 
Rodum, 162 
Rogers, 3, 11, 100, 
150, 152, 192 
Roidge, 41 
Rokesburgh, 163 
Rokesley, 172 
Rolff, 204 
Rolleston, 243 
Rolt, 214 
Romaine, 60 
Rome, 172 
Romenal, 172 
Romney, 172 
Roolwer, 177 
Ropeland, 206 
Roos, 172, 174 
Rosche, 53 
Rose, 4, 111 
Ross, 150, 214 
Rossell, 129 
Rosslyn, 222 
Rothe, 189 
Rowe, 139 
Rozier, 60 
Royston, 151 
Rubury, 74 
Rudd, 208 
Rudhall, 44, 153, 


154 
Ruffolo, 18, 19 
Rumkey, 172 
Russell, 89, 129, 


142, 143, 171 
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Rutland, 187, 138, 
139, 141, 142, 
191 


Ryug, 203 
Rye, 165 
Ryse, 64 


8. 


Sabandia, 24 

Sacheverall, 22 

Sackville, 172 

Sadler, 8, 7, 8, 9, 
10, 19, 21 

Sala, 232 

Sale, 18 

Salisbury, 23, 184 

Salt, 167 

Salter, 149 

Sancroft, 7 

Sandercock, 102 

Sandets, 160, 152, 
182 

Sanderson, 234 

Sandhurst, 172 

Sandiland, 10 

Sandwell, 8 

Sandwich, 24, 28, 

2 


7 
Sans Aver, 173 
Saschant, 173 
Saunders, 143 
Savage, 173 
Say, 23, 28, 178 
Scales, 27 
Scarsdale, 191 
Schweinfurth, 181 
Schyrewode, 206 
Scott, 13, 49, 70, 
73. 180, 182, 214, 
232 


Scrompton, 64 
Scrope, 162 
Scorence, 173 
Scotto. 173 
Scotton, 173 


Segrave, 173 
Segnew, 162 
Sergent, 46 
Serjeant, pl. iv. 
Septvans, 173 
Senior, 246 
Sesar, 6 
Shakespeare, 13, 
77, 78, 122 
Shardelow, 19 
nomen wie 
Sharpe, 21, 22, 
Shaw, 1 125 
Shayle, 19 
Sheffield, 119 
Shemyng, 205 
Shepherd, 59, 70 
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Sheppard, 150, 212 
Sheringham, 241 
Shillingheld, 173 
Shipman, 5 
Shipton, 112 
Shote, 203 
Shott, 204 
Sburland, 178 
Shute, 45 
Shuttleworth, 63 
Siddons, 231 
Silby, 161 
Silvester, 143 
Simpson, 95, 149. 
163, 212, 214 
Sims, 211 
Sisson, 95, 96 
Skinner, pl. xiv. 
Slade, 76 
Slater, 215, 611 
Small, 62 
Smith, 11, 46, 60, 
84, 134, 142, 187 
190, 200 215, 
216, 225, 226, 
240, 245, 254 
Smyth, 11, 128, 
135, 138, 139, 
141, 142, 143, 
144, 151, 187, 
203. 205, 206 
Smythes, 203 
Snayth, 162 
Snow, 151 
Sodan, 173 
Sodanke, 173 
Soley, 207, 208 
Somer, 2''4 
Somery, 173 
Somerville, pl. xiii. 
Sondes, 206 
Sonth, 211 
Southey, 121 
Sowden, 101 
Sowerby, 163, 165 
Spackman, 6 
Spateman, 129, 1 
Spayne, 161 
Speight, 182 
Speler, 100 
Spenser, 18, 245 
Spice, 2 
Sponar, 21 
Sprever, 204 
Sprig, 205 
Spry, 40 
Stainbauk, 44, 46, 


154 
Stalham, 130, 131, 
134, 135 
Stallard, 234 
Stallroke, 140 
Stally, 191 
Stanford, 126 
Stanley, 169 
St. Aubin, 172 
Starkey, 179 
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Staunton, 59, 64, 
173 


Stavensby, 17 
Steph, 18 
Stephens, 151, 187 
Sterry, 60 
Stevens, 190, 250 
Stevenson, 212 
Steward, 138 
Still, 245 
Stim, 168 
St. John, 172 
St. Ledger, 172 
St. Maur, 172 
St. Michael, 172 
Stobham, 73 
Stockton, 201 
Stoke, 18 
Stokes, 137 
Stopeham, 173 
Stot, 95 
Stott, 149 
Stoughton, 122 
Stow, 140 
Stowbridge, 137 
St. Quintin, 172 
Strabo, 49 
Strange, 173 
Streather, 64 
Street, 155, 207 
Strete, 139 
Strovt, 45 
Strype, 155 
Stuart, 2452 
Sturmy, 64 
Stuteville, 173 
Sudeley, 173 
Suleye, 173 
Sully, 173 
Sulman, 188 
Sutassche, 217 
Sutherland, 250, 
254 
Sutton, 22 
Swain, 120 
Sweet, 121 
Swetnam, 100 
Swift, 18, 138 


Swinnerton, 167 to ~ 


169 
Symkin, 40 
Symonds, 2, 40 
Sympson, 165 


T. 


Tailor, 4 

Talbot, 90, 173 
Taller, 215 
Tancrey, 173 
Tani, 174 

Tanner, 205 
Tarboton, pl. iv. 
Tarleton, 78 to 80 
Tarre, 19 
Taunton, 127, 186 


Taylor, 87, 134, 
152, 154, 168 
199, 255, pl. x. 

Tayte, 165 

Tegg, 11, 126, 142 

Teigh, 211 

Tenniel, 232 

Teriby, 175 

Terrill, 11 

Tey, 19 

Thacker, 21 

Theobald, 89 

Thevenot, 236 

Thloyt, 74 

Thomas, 115, 116, 


117 
Thompson,11, 148, 

149, 255 
Thoresby, 161 
Thornhage, 15, 16 
Thornhill, 37 
Thornton, 2, 140 
Thorp, 161 
Thorogood, 95, 96, 

150, 212 
Thursfield, 225 
Thurtell, 59 
Tibelot, 174 
Tichborne, 59 
Tichese, 174 
Tilmanstone, 28, 

74 


‘ 

Tim, 178 
Tinctor, 78 
Titiens, 233 
Toft, pl. xiii. 
Toller, 151, 214, 

215 
Tomson, 149 
Toni, 176 
Tonstall, 12 
Toole, 233 
Topley, 126 
Torpigni, 174 
Towers, 201 
Townsend, 249 
Traisine, 174 
Travis, 141 
Tregoz, 174, 175 
Trehampton, 216 
Trehane, 101 
Trelawny, 99 
Trewyk, 161 
Troller, 214 
Trotand, 73 
Trotter, 165 
Trowell, 19 
Trubshaw, 182 
Truesdale, 211, 

215 
Trussell, 216 
Trusseley, 18 
Try, 174 
Tubberville, 174 
Tuck, 149 
Tudhope, 187 
Tunstall, 198 





Tunstead, 35 


Turner, 45, 101, 
150 
Turnor, 60 


Turpin, 59 

Tuttesbury, 19 
Tweddell, 126 
Twitham, 174 


U 


Uffington, 95, 150 
Ufford, 174 
Ussher, 191 


¥. 


Valence, 90 
Valentine, 13 
Valoignes, 174 
Vane, 206 
Vantour, 174 
Vaux, 90, 174 
Vavasour, 128 
Vele, 174 
Verdon, 174 
Verdun, 174 
Verego, 
Vernon, 110, 191 
Vesci, 174 
Vickers, 41, 155 
Viel, 161 
Vienna, 175 
Vile, 175 
Vincent, 62, 123, 
Vines, 152 
Violet, 137, 188 
Vipont, 23, 25 


W. 


Wahull, 27 
Waine, 134 
Wainwright, 59 


Waleran, 92 
Wales, 206 
Waleys, 175 
Walker, 149, 151, 
207, 208, 211 
Wallace, pl. iv. 
Waller, 246 
Wallett 214 
Wallis, 152 
Walmisley, 171 
Walpole, 131, 230 
Walsingham, 78 
Walter, 2, 204, 205 
Walters, 96, 149, 
212 
Walton, 1, 88, 175 
Wandisford, 161 





' 




















Wanton, 17 

Warboton, 175 

Ward, 7, 11, 63, 
175, 250, 185, 
189 


8 

Warner, 99, 154 
Warr, 175 
Warren, 92, 181 
Warwick, 182 
Wasbrough, 155 
Wateribount, 175 
Waterpark, 191 
Waterson, 137 
Watringbery, 175 
Watson, 165 
Watt, 211 
Watton, 203 
Watts, 179 
Weakly, 149 
Wedderburn, 141 
Wedwood, 209, 211 

241 
Weekes, 5 
Welche, 165 
Weldon, 7, 10 
Welke, 101 
Weller, 2 
Welles, 175 
Wells, 211 
Weston, 75, 234 
Wettenhall, 179 
Whatton, 63 
Wheatley, 178 
Wheeler, 234 
Whit, 98 
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Whitaker, 30, 42, 


245 
White, 101, 139 
Whitehead, 149, 
170 
Whitfield, 175 
Whitehurst, 211 
Whiting, 254 
Whyche, 96 
Wickes, 5 
Widdopp, 141 
Widdrington, 166 
Wigley, 83 to 87, 
129 to 135, 129 
to 135, pl. x. 
Wigmore, 216 
Wilcocks, 102, 215 
Wilcockson, 84 
Wild, 98, 207 
Wildbore, 213 
Wildridge, 126 
Wilkins, 42 
Wilkinson, 202, 
211 


Willan, 211 

William, 206 

Williams, 41, 182 

Williamson, 213 

Willington, 175 

Willis, 42, 82, 132, 
8 


186 
Wilson, 2, 139, 149 
181, 190, 212, 
214, 215, 229, 
246 


Wilton, 64 
Wimble, 143 
Wimbleby, 149 
Winchester, 24 
Winderbank, 11 
Windville, 27 
Winnington, 179 
Wintourbourne, 74 
Winton, 27, pl. xii. 
Wise, 124 
Witherden, 10 
Withrow, 122 
Wode, 19 
Wodeman, 73 
Wolff, 58 
Wollcombe, 100 
Wood, 141, 234 
Woodburgh, 175 
Woodiwiss, 136 
Woods, 215 
Woodward, 84, 234 
Woof, 225, 233, 
234 
Wooll, 204 
Woollams, 241 
Woolley, 185 
Woolfe, 234 
Woolridge, 100 
Woltons, 245 
Wordsworth, 120 
Worsfold, 139, 141 
6 


Wortley, 195 to 
Wotton, 96 
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Wright, 6, 71, 96, 
176, 212, 225, 


Wrotham, 19 
Wych, 95, 96, 151, 
214, 215 
Wydop, 141 
Wyddopp, 148 
Wylches, 165 
Wyleockson, 224 
Wyld, 204 
Wylughbby, 19 
Wymond, 43 
Wyntreburn, 17 
Wyre, 170 
Wytche 141 
Wytfeld, 161 


x. 


Yates, pl. iv., 81, 
211, 282 

Yedley, 218 

Yfelde 

York, 73 

Yowdaile, 151 


Z. 


Zambecsari, 60 
Zouche, 90, 174, 
175 


Zuccato, 58 











A. 


Abb-Kettleby, 213 
Aberglaslyn, 61 
Abney Moor, 178 
Acton, 167 
Addington, 203 
Adernach, 48 
Aisethorpe, pl. iv. 
Aldingborne, 138 
Alington, pl. xvi. 
Allerton 161 
Alport, 178 
Alston, 170 
Alton, 26 
Alveston, 21 
Anstane, 217 
Antony, 153 
Arbor-Low, 49 to 
56, 103 to 108, 
156 to 160, 235 
to 239 
Arcroft, 29 to 82 
Ardwick, pl. iv. 
Arundel, 25 
Ash, 203 
Ashburton, 147 
Ashby, 90, 175 
Ashby Wrotham, 
pl. xvi. 
Ashford, 27 
Ash - next - Sand- 
wich, 26, 89 
Ashton, 170 
Assche, 218 
Athens, 237, 254 
Auckland, 161 
Audley, 124 
Austenfield, 167 
Aylesbury, 184 
Aylesmore, pl. iv. 
Aylsford, 144, 203, 
218 


B. 


Badenhall, 167 
Bageux, 
Bahauton, 91 
Bakewell, 19, 20, 
130, 202 
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Bamborough, 74, 
161 


Barlow, 112 
Barming, 203 
Barnsley, 200 
Barrowby, 213 
Barrowden, 96 
Barton, 170 
Barton Blount, 109 
Barwe, 167 
Barwick, 7 
Baston, 213 
Beardwood, 29 
Beaulieu, 125 
Beauvale, 140 
Becke, 167 
Beckenham, 203 
Bedale, 25 
Beddington, 1 
Bedford, 155 
Beech, 167 
Belfast, 182 
Belper, 191 
Belvoir, 124, 201 
Berwizk, 246 
Berwick-on-T weed 
74 


Beswick, 245 

Bettws-y-Coed, 61 

Beverley, 64, 114, 
126 


Bicker, 215 
Bickaoller, 93 
Bidborough, 203 
Biggin, 142 
Bill, 170 
Bilsington, 89 
Bingley, 215 
Binington, 18, 19 
Birkenshaw, 225 
Birmingham, 211, 
251, 255 
Bishopstoke, 7 
Bishopsnympton, 
148 


Bispham, 170, 171 

Blackauton, 155 

Blackburn, pl. iv., 
81 


Blackheath, 28 
Blakelow, 167 


Blatchford Brook, 
14 


7 

Bleasdale, 171 
Blithesworth, 175 
Bodmin, 153, 155 
Bologna, 254 
Bolton, 61, 246 
Boscobel, 127 
Bosra, 66 
Boston, 113, 150, 

27 


2 
Bothwell, 76 
Botusfleming, 40 
Bowness - on - Win- 
dermere, 114 
Bozlestone, 109 
Bradffield, 94, 202 
Bradford, 225 
Bradshawe, 33 
Branksholm, 246 
Braybrooke, 167 
Breadsall, 244 
Breage, 155 
Breaston, 111 
Brockholes, !71 
Bredon, 19, 20 
Brenchley, 203 
Bridgewater, 155 
Bridgnorth, 2 
Bridlington, 114 
Brierfield, 252 
Brimsfield, 26 
Bristol, 122, 153, 
155, 211, 246, 247 
Brozhton, 19 
Bromhaye, 24 
Bromley, 203 
Bromosberrow, 183 
Brough, 178 
Browsholme, 171 
Brunne, 91 . 
Budworth, 180 
Buckingham, 2, 
1. vi. 
Burham, 203 
Burleigh, 124 
Burnley, 32, 252 
Burton, 128 
Burton - on-Trent, 
20, 256 
Bury, pl. iv. 








Busley, 251 
Butterton, 167 
Buxton, 94 
Byckenor, 91 
Bygginge, 142 
Byyninge, 170 


Cc. 


Cader Idris, 61 
Cairo, 254 
Calder, 180 
Caldon, 167 
Calke, 224 
Callington, 41 
Callow, 256 
Calstock, 41 
Cambridge, 225 
Camelford, 39 
Canneby, 28 
Cannock, 167 
Canterbury, 65, 66, 
67, 69, 70, 141, 
143 


Capel, 2 
Capel Curig, 61 
Cardnal, 18 
Carlaverock, 89 
Carleton, 170 
Carlisle, 73, 118, 
161, 180 
Carlow, 113 
Carshalton, 1, 137, 
138 
Castle Howard,124 
Castle Northwich, 
179 
Castle Rising, 81 
Castleton, 167 
Catterall, 170 
Catworth, 149 
Chaddesden, 18 
19, 244 
Charlcote, 98 
Chase, 167 
Chatham, 203 
Chatsworth, 115 
Chedle, 18 
Chelerdeston, 18 
Chelle, 167 


















Chelsea, 247 
Chepsted, 219 
Cherleton, 167 
Chester, pl. iv., 81, 


75 
Chesterfield, 18, 

82, 24 
Chesterford, 32 
Chewstoke, 154 


Chilham, 25 
— Brough- 


109 
Charchdale, 82 
Clapham, 143 
Claughton, 170 
Clayleigh, pl. xvi. 
Clefden, 124 
Cleveland, 37 
Clifton, 23, 171 
Cliviger, 252 
Clumber, 124 
Coalport, 247 
Cockermouth, 180 
Codnor, 26 
Cokelstane, 203 
Collumpton, 99, 

100, 155 
Compton Hayway 
7 


Condover 78 
Coniston, 61 
Conygree, 183 
Cornford, 167 
Costock, 85, 129 
Cottesmore, 149 
Coulsworth, 149 
Coventry, 17, 19, 
187, 190 
Cowfold, 220, pl. 
xvi. 
Cradley, 183 
Craven, 192 
Cromford, 192 
Crosse, 
Croxdale, 256 
Croydon, 1 
Crych, 19 
Cubert, 153 
Cubley, 192, 244 
Cudham, 203 
Culinges, 91 
Cuxton, 203 


D. 


Dacre, 180 
Dalgarth, 61 
Darley Abbey, 129 
et seq 
Dadian, 161 
Darnball, 179 
Dartford, 204 
Deptford, 204 


Derwentwater, 61 


Dertforde, 205 
Desere, 167 
Dethick, 130 
Doncaster, 20 
Donestaple, 25 
Donstone, 224 
Drayton, 2 
Dresburgh, 167 
Dromore, 113 
Dronfield, 20, 201 
Duffield, 244 
Dulwich, 77, 78 
Dunmow, 255 
Durham, 74, 161, 
162, 256 


E. 


East Antony, 40 
Eastham, 207, 208 
Easton, 151, 180, 


215 
Eaton Dovedale, 
88 


Eccington, 201 

Edinburgh, 243 

Eccleshall, 167 

Eccleston Magna, 
170 


Eccleston Parva, 
170 


Egginton, 111 
Egloskerry, 41 
Egremont, 180 
Eldon Hill, 178 
Eldon Hole, 178 
Elston, 170 
Elswick, 170 
Eltenham, 28 
Elton, 149 
Empingham, 215 
Englesege, 175 
Essington, 167 
Etruria, 247 
Etwall, 244 
Eversham, 24, 26, 
90, 128, 205 
Ewell, 1 
Exeter, 147, 
153, 155 
Eyton, 201 


148, 


F. 


Fairlawn, pl. iv. 
Falmouth, 155 
Farnborough, 204 
Faulkworth, 149 
Faversham, 172 
Felley, 140 
Fence - in - Pendle, 
pl. iv., 32 
Feniscowles, 31 
Fenton, 15, 16 
Ferniehurst, 246 
Fishwick, 171 
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Flaxlands, 85, 86, 
185 


Florence, 254 
Folkestone, 192 
Fordhampton, 183 
Fordwick, pl. v., 
65 to 70 
Fountains Abbey, 
46 


2 
Fowey, 155 
Freckleton, 170 
Frickley, 201 
FurnessA bbey, 246 


G. 


Gainsborough, 113 
Gantriss, 178 
Garstang, 120 
Gisburne, 34, 38 
Glastonbury, 246 
Gloucester, 153 
Godshill, pl. xvi. 
Goodmanhan, pls. 
xix., xx. 
Gorring, 174 
Gorring Park, 142 
Goshall, 26, 89 
Goosnagh, 170 
Gratwick, 220 
Gravesend, 204 
Great Barwe, 167 
Great Budworth, 


179 
Greenall, 170 
Greeuwich, East, 3 
Gresley, 244 
Grimsarghe, 171 
Grimsby, Great, 3 
Guisborough, 33 et 

seq. 


H. 


Hacksenall, 170 
Haddon, 246 
Hadlow, 204 
Haighton, 170 
Halifax, 199, 211 
Halling, 204 
Halstow, 204 
Hambleton, 171 
Hamlake, 172 
Hardhorne, 170 
Hardelagh, 167 
Harlford, 179 
Harold-Dene, 82 
Hartlepool, 161, 
162 
Harwick, 3 
Hassop, 224 
Hastings, 82 
Hathersage, 63, 64 
Hatt, 40 
Hatton, 167 
Haworth, pl. iv., 
29 et seq. 





Hayton, 201 
Hazle, 154 
Hell’s 
174 
Helston, 154, 155 
Henbury, 
Hendred, East, 8 
Hengham, 89 
Hertford, 238 
Hever, 124, 246 
—— 29 to 
2 


Higham, 204 

Highlow, 178 

Hilton, 167, 169 

Hindlip, 207 

Hollywell, 150, 151 

Holmes Forde, 85, 
135 


86, 
Holwell, 213 
Home Cultram, 180 
Hone, 18 
Hoo, 204 
Hopton, 192 
Hopwas, 167 
Hornsea, 114 
Horsham, 1, 12 
Horsley Gate, 201 
Horton, 219 
Hotham, 19 
Hulcote, 167 
Hull, 126, 192, 199, 
209 


z 


Ightenhill, 252 
Ingthorpe, 151 
Inskipp, 170 
Ipswich, 127 
Isle of Man, 177 


J. 


Jarvice, pl. xvi. 
Jedburgh, 246 


K. 


Kedleston, 124,244 
Keeton, 224 
Kellewar, 170 
Kelso, 246 
Kemsing, 128, 204, 
217, 218, 219 
Kenilworth, 246 
Kerrier, 155 
Ketton, 96 
Kimberworth, 198 
King’s Cliffe, 215 
Kingell, 113 
Kingston, 83, 189 
Kingstone-upon- 
Thames, 5 
Kingstone-upon- 
Hull, 34 
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Kirbymoorside,130 
Kirkham, 171 
Kirkoswald, 180 
Knaresborough, 74 
Knole, 124 
Kyngeston, 128 


L. 


La Estallefee, 167 
Laghton, 23 
Lamberhurst, 205 
Lamkynton, 203 
Lancaster, 73, 161 
Landrake, 43 
Landulph, 43 
Laneast, 44 
Lanecost, 180 
Larbreck, 170 
Launceston, 39, 44, 
45, 154 
Launditch, 251 
Lawhitton, 45 
Layton, 170, 171 
Lea, 170 
Ledbury, 183 
Leeds, pl. iv. 
Leek, 19 
Leganes, 91 
Leicester, 21, 246 
Leigh, 205 
Leiton, 3 
Lenton, 140 
Lerna, 194 
Lewannick, 45 
Lewisham, 205 
Leylaud, 171 
Lezant, 45, 153 
Lichfield, 17, 81, 


Lincoln, 20, 
149, 200 
Linkinhorne, 46 
Linstead, 172 
Liskeard, 153 
Little Casterton, 
152 
Livesey, pl. iv., 31 
Lizard, 246 
Lianberis, 61 
London, 1, 2, 4, 7, 
8, 19, pl. iv., 32, 
33, 40, 41, 42, 46, 
58, 67, 77, 98, 99, 
101, 110,114,116, 
pl. vii., 119, 137, 
138, 139, 146, 143, 
144, 149,151,154, 
155, 167,173,210, 
219, 229, 230,241 
Lockerbie, 113 
Lodore, 61 
Loseley, 201 
Loughborough, 154 
Lower Darwen, pl. 
iv., 29 to 32 
Lowther, 124 
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Luddesdowne, 205 
Ludlow, 26, 225, 
226 


Lullington, 19 
Lundy Island, 252 
Lymington, 125 
Lyndhurst, 125 
Lytham, 171 


M. 


Maidstone, 89 
Malvern, 183 
Manchester, pl.iv., 


30, 63 
Mar, 221, 222, 293 
Marston Montgo- 
mery, 192 
Marston - on-Dove, 
110, 111 oa 
Marton, 170, 171 
Mathon, 207 
Mawgan-in-Pyder, 
153 


Medbourn, 149 
Mederesham, 91 
Medlargh, 171 
Melbourue, 19,124, 
244 
Mellion, 99 
Mellor, 31 
Melton, 204 
Mevheniot, 99 
Mereworth, 90 
Merton, 1, 179 
Messina, 254 
Middleton, 83, 85, 
129, 192 
Middlewich, 180 
Midlam, 198 
Milan, 254 
Millum, 180 
Milton, 172, 173 
Milton - Septvans, 
173 


Mitcham, 1 to 12, 
pl. i., 187 to 144 
Modingham, 28 
Moel Siabod, 61 
Monk Bretton, 78 
Moorehall, 193 to 
202 
Morden, 1 
Morley, 19, pl. iv., 
130 


Mortimer, 174, 175 
Mortlake, 2 
Morton, 167, 213 
Morton Basset, 


20 
Mouldsworth, 149 
Myrscough, 171 


N. 
Naples, 254 


Naworth, 180 
Nettlested, 205 


Newcastle, 
162, 192 
Newcastle - on - 
Tyne, 71 to 76, 
161 to 166 
Newenham, 23 
Newgate, 166 
Newington, 28. 114 
Newminster, 73 
New Romney, 65 
Newry, 113 
Newsham, 171 
Newton, 146, 170 
Newton Glendall, 
64 
Newton Park, 99 
Newyndenne, 175 
Niedpath, 246 
Norbreck, 171 
Norbury, 111, 169, 
244 


161, 


Normunton, 18, 19 
Northampton, 21 
North Court, 25 
Northill, 99 
Norton, 23 
Nottingham, 18, 
19, 20, 21, 34, 
111, 216 
Nywindenne, 91 


O. 


Oakenhead, 29 
Ockley, 26, 89 
Offerton, 178 
Orleton, 207, 208 
Ormerod, 252 
Ornych, 18 
Orson, 201 
Osmaston, 191 
Ospreing, 173 
Oswestry, 167 
Oulton, 180 
Oulton Love, 179 
Oute Rawcliffe,171 
Oxford, 2, 33, 73, 
99, 154, "238, 246 
Ox Low, 178 


P. 


Paddlesworth, 203 
Padua, 254 
Palermo, 254 
Parkhead, 29 
Patrikesburn, 23 
Paull, 114 


Pembu 205 
Pendle Lill, 252 
Penrith, 180 
Penshurst, 246 
Penwith, 101 
Penzance, 154, 155 
Peniston, 197 


Perranuthnoe, 153 
Perryfoot, 178 
Pershall, 167 
Phils adelphia, pl. 
XXiii. 
Piccope Bank, 31 
Pilatershall, 167 
Pillation, 100 
Pisa, 254 
Plechedene, 92 
Plumpton, 170 
a, 97, 98, 
155 


Pentelvent, 2, 78, 
161 


Portsmouth, 246 

Poulton, 171. 

Poulton -le- Fylde, 
170 


Powick, 188 
Preesall, 170, 171 
Preese, 171 
Preston, 18, 19, 
114, 170 
Probus, 155 


Q. 


Queenborough, 65 
Quethiock, 100 


R. 


Raby, 90, 124 
Rame, 40, 100 
Raskelfe, 114 
Ravensdale, 19 
Read, 245 
Kedditch, 242 
Reding, 19 
Redriste, 2 


Reigate, 1 
Repton, 19, 174, 
244 
Repyndon, 167 
tibbleton, 171 
Richmond, 161 
Rigby, 170 
Rivealux, 146 
Rochester, 73, 203, 
5 


20 
Rochdale, 170 
Rockingham, 114 
Rodenook, 129 
Rome, 121, 122, 
160, 183, 254 
Rosebrough, pl. 


xix. 
Rose Castle, 180 
Rosendale, pl. iv. 
Rossall, 171 
Rothbury, pl. xx. 
Rotherham, 33, 34, 
128, 194 
Roundal, 23 
Rowforth, 140 


Roxburgh, 75 
Rushton, 167, 180 
Ruston, 167 
Ryarsh, 206 


8. 


Sale, pl. iv. 
Saltash, 100, 101 
Sancreed, 154 
Sandwich, 67, 70 
Sawthorpe, 252 
Scaleby, 180 
Scales, 170 
Scarborough, 246 
Seal, 206 
Seale, 206 
Sevenoaks, 219 
Shadwell, 3 
Shardelowe, 19 
Shefheld, 17, 41, 
93,155, 193, 195, 
197, 202, 255 
Sheviock, 100, 163 
Shirley, 112 
Shrewsbury, 128 
Sborne, 206 
Siggett, 178 
Singleton, 170 
Sissclough, pl. iv. 
Sittingbourne, 172 
Skippon, 170 
Skippool, 170 
Skipton, 192 
Snelston, 112 
Snodland, 206 
Somerleyton, 124 
Somersal, 192 
South Ash, 217, 
218, 219, 220 
Southfleet, 206 
Southampton, 92 
Southill, 101 
South Petherwin, 
0 


101 
Southwark, 5, 33, 
1 


14 
Sowerby, 2, 170 
Spalding, 215 
Speldehurst, 208 
Spencer, 167 
Spondon, 244 
Springside, pl. iv. 
Sprotborough, 199 
Stagnall, 170 
Stalmin, 170 
Stamford, 95, 96, 
149 to 152, 212 
to 216 
Stanford Bishop, 
183 


Stanley, 244 
Stanstead. 217, 218 
Stanton, 183, 244 
Stanway, 167 

St. Bees, 180 
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St. Breock, 154 

St. Burzan, 155 

St. Dominick, 41 

Steatham, 1, 141 

St. Enery, 39, 42 

St. Germans, 39, 
42 


St. Hilary, 154 
Stithians, 154 
St. Ive, 42, 164, 


15 
St. Johns, 40, 42 
St. Keyne, 153 
St. Martin-in-Me- 
neage, 154 
St. Maughold, 177 
St. Mellion, 99 
St. Neots, 154 
Stoke, 18, 206 
Stokeclimsland, 
102, 153, 155 
Stone, 206 
Stonebark, pl. xvi. 
Stonehenge, 104, 
105 


Stourbridge, 57 
Strathearn, 113 
Strode, 205 
Strood, 206 
St. Stephens, 101 
St. Teath, 154 
St. Winnow, 158 
Sudbury, 110 
Sugenhall, 167 
Sutton, 89 
Swanscombe, 206 
Swerdling, 174 
Swinnerton, 167 to 
169 
Syracuse, 254 


7. 


Tallington, 215 

Taly-y-Llyn, 61 

Tamworth, 89, 142 

Tarporley, 180 

Templeborough, 
128 


Thargorton, 140 


‘Thetford, 173 


Thistleton, 170 
Thornton, 170 
Thorneton, 171 
Thorock, West, 7 
Thremworth, 23 
Throwley, 26 
Thurecroft, pl. iv., 
29 et seq. 
Thurland, 198 
Tideswell, 17, 33 
to 38, 130, 223, 
224 


Tinmouth, 166 
Tintagel, 154 
Tintern Abbey, 246 


Tinwell, 151 
Titansor, 167 
Torquay, 146 
Townley, 245, 252 
Tragles, 171 
Tremayne, 40, 102 
Trentham, 124, pl. 
ix., 254 
Tresmere, 39, 101 
Trewen, 40, 102 
Tring, pl. iv. 
Truro, 39, 154, 155 
Trym, 26 
Turton, pl. iv. 
Tunbridge, 89,205, 
206 
Tutbury, 19 
Tynemouth, 71,74 


U. 


Ugley, 118 

Ulesball, 167 

Upper Raweliffe, 
171 


Uselshall, 167 
Uttoxeter, 47, 48 
192 


ve. 


Vale Royal, 179 
Venice, 254 
Verone, 254 


Ww. 


Walcot, 215 
Wallington, 1 
Walmsley, 30, 32 
Wandsworth, 3, 


141 
Wantley, 193 to 

202, pl. xvi 
Warbreck, 171 
Warnham, 124 
Warton, 170 
Watchet, 2 
Wateringbury, 2 
Wearmouth, 161 
Weatherall, 180 
Weaver, 180 
Weeton, 171 
Welbeck, 124, 140 
Weldon, 167 
Wenlock Abbey, 

246 


Wesham, 171 
Westclive, 91 
Westerham,22, 206 
West Farley, 206 
Westgate, 166 
West Maling, 206 
Westminster, 8, 
13, 131, 134, 939, 
246 
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West Mousley, 2 
Weston, 35 
Weston - super - 
Mare, 125 
Westwood, 124 
Wetenhall, 179 
Whalley, pl. iv. 
Whaplode, 215 
Wharncliffe, 193 
to 202 
Whitby, 246 
Whiteladies, 127 
Whitley, 197 
Whittingham, 171 
Wick, 207 
Wigwell Grange, 
83 to 87, 129 to 
185, 191 
Willingham, pl. iv. 
Wilton, 124 
Wimbledon, 227 
Winchester, 132 
Windermere, 61 
rr North, 


12 
bere a 
Winster, 

191, 202, oe 

Wirksworth, 83, 85, 

86, 129, 131, et 

seq., 192 
Wiston, 149 
Witringham, 89 
Witton, 31 
Wonaston, 167 
Wonburn, 173 
Woodbury, 46 
Woodmancote, 143 
Woodplumpton, 


170 
Woolwich, 229, 230 
Worcester, 207, 
208, 233,234, 247, 
248 


Worksworth, 83 
Worsop, 140 
Wotton, 207 
Wrea, 170 
Wrotham, 19 
Wylmington, 204 
Wyluygby, 19 
Wyrley, 167 


¥, 
Yarm, 161 
Yernefyne, 167 
York, 34, 64, 73, 
161, 198, 200, 248 
Z. 


Zennor, 101 
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